isee Vur Dboys’ Skating Song. 
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CHAPTER I. 


FREIGHTED scow was moving slowly 
against the sluggish current of the Erie Canal. 

It was drawn by a pair of gaunt horses, too 
feeble even to keep the rotten tow-line from 
sagging into the water. At their heels, along 
the muddy tow-path, followed a ragged little 
driver with a whip in one hand and a piece 
of bread-and-molasses in the other. At one 
moment he took a bite of the bread, and at 
the next he gave the team a cut with the 
whip. Every time he whipped, up went the 
rope dripping and swinging, and every time 
he bit, down it dropped again with a splash, or 
with a series of splashes, as the poor brutes 
staggered unsteadily forward. 

Once he neglected to ply the lash whilst 
he regaled himself with two or three bites. 
Then a gruff voice bawled out from the stern 
of the boat, “ Lick along there!” It was the 
voice of a rough, swarthy, bare-headed man 
who sat smoking a short pipe on the after-part 
of the cabin, — the voice, in short, of Captain 


Jack Berrick, master of the scow. Crack went the whip again, and the little 


driver shouted back, from a mouth well filled with bread-and-molasses, “ Ye 
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can’t lick life into a couple of old crowbaits. What they want is less whip 
and more oats.” 

Yet, for want of oats, he gave them the lash again in liberal measure. 
At the same time he swore at them, and at the old scow and the canal, 
in a fearfully voluble and energetic manner. Indeed, the little wretch 
seemed scarcely able to speak without swearing,—as if oaths were as 
necessary a part of the speech that came out of his mouth as molasses was 
of the bread that went into it. If you could have seen and heard him, you 
would have pronounced him the most profane little driver on the canal ; 
but that would have been saying a great deal, for this was twenty-five years 
ago, when you might have travelled from Albany to Buffalo without finding 





a driver who did not swear. I remember once hearing of one who did not, 
but I never saw him. He was considered a phenomenon. The canal has 
since been enlarged ; and, with other improvements, I believe the morals 
of the boatmen have been reformed. But five-and-twenty years ago! Pro+ 
fane enough our little driver certainly was, as well as vicious in other ways ; 
and with the companions he had, and with such a man as Old Jack Berrick 
for a father, — familiar from his childhood with the life of the tow-path and 
the canal stables, — how was it possible for him to be different? As he is 
to be the hero of this story, I make haste to put in this plea for him, to 
prevent fastidious readers from dropping his acquaintance at the outset. 
Perhaps we shall find some good in him by and by. 

“ That ’s one o’ the boys, Pete!” said Old Jack to the steersman, with a 
nod of approval. 
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“ A boy after his dad’s own heart,” said Pete, with a sarcastic grin. 
“ There ain’t his beat on the ditch,” said Berrick, boastfully. 

pei to his bringing up,” said Pete, squinting over the bow with a 
ro 





fessional air, and pushing the tiller about with his back braced hard 

inst it. “Train up a child in the way he should go, and when he is old 
he won’t depart from it,” he added, as he carried the scow safely round a 
bend in the canal. “ That’s Scriptur’, Cap’n Jack.” 

“You don’t say, Pete!” replied Cap’n Jack, taking the. pipe from his 
mouth and regarding the steersman with mild astonishment. “ What do 
you know about that?” 

“ By George, I was a Sunday-school chap once!” said Pete, giving the 
tiller a sharp turn in the other direction to keep the scow in the chan- 
nel as the canal straightened. 

“Ho, ho!” laughed Cap’n Jack. “A Sunday-school chap, Pete!” 

“ Which proves that Scriptur’ ain’t true,” said Pete. “I was trained up 
in the way I should go, and I departed from it! Seriously, though, Cap’n, 
it’s a shame to bring up a boy the way you’re bringin’ him up.” 

“That idee comes from your ’arly Sunday-school prejudices,” replied Ber- 
rick, smoking tranquilly. ‘“ What else can I do with the boy?” 

“ Put him to some trade ; do anything with him sooner ’n keep him on 
the canal. He’s got good stuff in him, that boy has, and he might make 
a decent sort of man. This lawless kind of life will do hee old reprobates 
like me and you, Cap’n Jack; but, as I said —” 

“Wait a minute!” said Berrick. “This is too good!” He stooped 
and put his bristling head down the companion-way. “ Molly!” he called, 
“come up quick! And pass up the jug, Molly!” 

Presently a pair of long, thin hands appeared from below, bearing up a 
shining black jug, and followed by the face and bust of a slovenly woman. 
At the same time up rose with a yawn a large, rough-looking black dog 
that had been lying asleep by the rudder-post, and jumped upon the cabin 
deck. 

“What ’s the fun?” asked the woman, standing on the stairs. 

Berrick first tipped up the jug under his nose, then passed it to the 
steersman. “Here, wet your whistle, Pete, then blow away. Pete is 
preachin’ a sermon, Molly!” 

Pete, standing beside the tiller, bore the jug to his mouth. As it was 
still necessary for him to keep an eye out for the difficulties of navigation, 
he had while he drank the comical look of a man taking aim across a very 
short and very portentous blunderbuss levelled at Jack on the tow-path. 

“Here, give me a taste o’ that!” cried Jack; and in order to get a 
chance to fall back and have a drink, he gave his horses two or three 
parting cuts. The tow-rope happened to be sagging pretty deep in the 
water at the time, and the sudden force with which they straightened it 
proved too much for its rotting fibres. It snapped in the middle, and the 
.two fragments, flying asunder with a little flash of spray, dropped helpless 
and relaxed into the canal. 
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This trifling accident caused a good deal of excitement at the stern of a 
the boat, — only the big dog keeping his calm, demeanor. He looked on cr 

with serene composure whilst Pete sprang for a pike-pole, and Molly took 

the helm, and Dick (another driver, who had been sleeping below) stumbled 
up the companion-way rubbing his eyes, and Cap’n Jack at the bow hauled ni 
up out of the water the half of the line attached to the boat, and Jack from de 
the tow-path hauled up the other half. fe 
Cap’n Jack, gathering his half of the rope into a coil, threw it for little w 
Jack to catch. Little Jack failed to execute his part of the manoeuvre, — a 

for the good reason that the rope did not come within ten feet of him, — 
and it fell once more into the canal. This made Cap’n Jack very wrathful. h 
He drew out the wet rope again, and sprang ashore with the end of it the fe 
moment the bow touched the tow-path, and made a heavy swooping cut c 
with it at little Jack’s head. Little Jack dodged and it passed over him. tl 
Then Cap’n Jack made another swooping cut at his legs. Little Jack leaped p 
in the air, and it passed under his feet. Then Cap’n Jack dropped the rope, s 

and rushed upon him, seizing him by the ragged collar with one hand and 
by the raggedest part of his trousers with the other, and lifted him, kicking $ 

f and screaming, in the air. 

“Help! Pete, help!” shrieked the victim, — “help!” as he swung to I 
and fro over the tow-path, — face downwards, and head towards the canal, — t 


until the powerful Berrick had got him well in hand. But Pete knew better 
than to interfere and draw Cap’n Jack’s rage upon himself. “Help!” once 
more shrieked the little human pendulum, moving through an ever-increas- 
i ing arc, — “ Dick! Molly! Lion!” 
It The last word was scarcely uttered when the hands that set him in motion 
relaxed their grip, and he shot headforemost, with a great splash and a 
stifled scream, into the canal. For a moment he disappeared ; then he came 
up paddling and strangling and swearing under the bow of the boat. 
Berrick stood and laughed while he scrambled to the shore and dragged 
himself out dripping upon the tow-path, then caught him up again. He 
had given him but one good swing, and was just giving him another, pre- 
paratory to launching him, when his hand was suddenly arrested. It was 
not Pete nor Dick nor Molly who came to the lad’s rescue. Neither was 
it the gentleman who just then appeared walking on the tow-path, — though 
he quickened his pace at sight of the struggle. Swifter feet than his 
bounded past him, and a more formidable shape flung itself upon old 
Berrick. ? 
It was Lion the dog. 


CHAPTER II. 
JACK AND HIS ONE FRIEND. 


Lion the dog had travelled with the scow but a few weeks ; and this is 
the way he happened to fall into such bad company. 
As the boat was one day taking in water at one of those small canal ports 
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called “ basins,” little Jack noticed a lonesome, half-starved, strange-looking 
creature prowling about a stable. 

“ What’s the matter with that dog?” he asked. 

“Singed,” said the stable-keeper. ‘The tavern was burnt here the other 
night ; his master was drunk at the time, and he was burnt in it. That 
dog got ’most all his hair singed off trying to get him out. He burnt his 
feet too; but they’re getting well. Nobody can coax him; and nobody 
wants a singed dog like that ; and we ’re going to have him shot. Give him 
a piece of bread, and he ’ll snatch it, but he ’ll snap at you.” 

“TJ ll see,” said Jack. He went to the scow, and came back with a biscuit 
he had begged of Molly. Walking boldly up to the dog, he said, “ Poor 
fellow!” and breaking the biscuit gave him a piece of it. The miserable 
creature ate it thankfully, and did not snap or snarl. So Jack gave him 
the rest of the biscuit and stroked his singed ears, and looked at his burnt 
paws, and “poor fellowed”” him sympathetically. Then it was time for the 
scow to move. 

As it was Dick’s “drive,” Jack, bidding the dog an affectionate good-by, 
started to go aboard, when the poor thing came limping after him. 

“Take him on, Pete!” said Jack. “’T won’t hurt anything ; and we can 
put him off any time we like. He looks mean, for he’s been singed, but I 
bet he’s a real first-rate dog.” 

Pete, being a good-natured fellow, made no opposition, and the strange 
passenger was taken on. But when Berrick appeared, bringing his jug 
from the nearest grocery, he set out to kick the dog ashore. The dog 
growled. Berrick grasped a pike-pole ; swinging the end of it around, he 
accidentally knocked off little Jack’s hat. Just then came a puff of wind 
and blew the hat into the water. The dog was in after it in an instant; 
and he swam with it in his mouth to the tow-path. He would deliver it to 
no one but its owner. Little Jack was delighted, of course, and big Jack 
was conciliated. From that day Lion —for so the boy named him —trav- 
elled with the scow. His burns had now' healed, his hair was beginning 
to lose its singed look, and his eyewinkers were growing again. 

He was a fine watch-dog, and it was always safe to leave the cabin in 
his charge. One day the black jug got knocked overboard ; and as it hap- 
pened to be full it sank. Lion plunged in after it, went to the bottom, and 
reappeared with the handle in his jaws. This very important service made 
him a favorite even with Captain Berrick. 

Still he owned but one absolute master, and that was little Jack. And 
now when he saw little Jack in the hands of big Jack, and heard his cry 
of “Lion!” he leaped from the stern, swam ashore, and reached the scene 
of the scuffle just as the boy was about being plunged in again. 

Berrick was thrown to the ground, and in an instant Lion’s jaws were 
at his throat. But Liori knew his business. The terrible teeth did not close, 
they only threatened to close. Berrick knew better than to struggle against 
such a foe. He lay quietly on his back in a mud-puddle, and called on Pete 
to “ Pull the dog off! ” 
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“ Pete won’t do any such thing!” cried the exultant little driver, spring- 
ing to his feet, whip in hand. “ Lion will do as I say!” and he called the 
dog. “ But don’t you lay hands on me again !” 

So saying the little driver, very wet and very much excited, retreated, 
followed by Lion ; while Berrick got up and shook off the mud. 

Meanwhile Pete, turning his face towards the canal so that Cap’n Jack 
should not see him laugh, tied the broken rope, adding another knot to the 
five or six with which it was already ornamented. Then little Jack started 
up his team again. Lion kept by his side. Berrick disappeared in the 
cabin, while Molly took the helm, and Pete and Dick poled off the bow. 

Little Jack was soon aware of somebody besides Lion keeping him com- 
pany. It was the gentleman who appeared walking on the tow-path when 
the scuffle began, and who had stopped to see it over. He was a stoutish 
man, plainly dréssed, and carried a hickory cane. 

“Your horses seem hardly fit for this work,” he said, in a friendly tone, 
walking on with the little driver. 

“ Dumbed if they be!” said Jack, whipping them. “ Every old worn- 
out beast in the country is sold to go on the canal. That’s the reason you 
always see such a mean-looking lot. But it don’t take us long to use ’em 
up; that’s one comfort!” crack ! 

“ You ’ve a noble old dog here!” the man said. 

“He’d ’ave jest chawed the old man’s. throat, if I had said the word !” 
replied Jack. And he turned to pat Lion’s head. 

“He’s a Newfoundland,—or part Newfoundland, at least,” the man 
remarked. “Has he been clipped ?” 

“No, burnt; but I’ve trimmed him a little.” And Jack told the dog’s 
history. By this time he and the stranger were getting pretty well ac- 
quainted. 

Jack looked up and grinned saucily in the man’s face. 

“You ’re a minister, ain’t ye?” 

“ What makes you think so?” 

“©, you ’ve kind o’ got the ear-marks,” laughed Jack. “ But if you have 
been on the canal much, I guess you ’ve heard a feller swear afore to-day.” 

“TI have, too often!” said the gentleman. “ Have you a mother?” 

“ Not much!” said Jack, bitterly. “Ae married my mother when I was 
a little shaver, and that’s the way he happened to be my father. But she’s 
been dead I don’t know how many years, and that Molly is his wife now. 
My mother’s name was Hazard. They called me Jack after him, but I 
don’t own him for a father. He’s a regular old toper!” 

“ You drink a little, too, don’t you?” 

“ Course I do, when I can!” 

“ And so you are growing up to be a toper like him ?” 

“I s’pose so!” said Jack, recklessly, and plied ‘the whip. “Go ‘lang 
there, you old —” crack, crack ! 

“And a bad man like him!” said the stranger. “It’s a great pity, a 
great pity!” and he laid his hand gently on Jack’s wet shoulder. 
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“ Where’s the help for it?” said Jack, affected by this kindness in spite 
of himself. “1 ’d be different if I could; but how can 1?” 

“ Leave him; that is the only way.” 

“ But he claims me ; he’s got papers that will hold me; and he’ll ketch 
me as sure as I stay on the canal.” 

“ Leave the canal.” 

“ Pshaw! what could I do? I’m used to the old ditch. I ain’t good for 
nothin’ else but a driver.” 

“ Come to me, and I'll get you a good place to do something else, — to 
learn a trade, or to work on a farm. I'll protect you; no matter for his 
papers.” 

“ Are you a lawyer?” 

“ As much a lawyer as a minister. You see,” said the gentleman, good- 
humoredly, “ you were slightly mistaken in the ear-marks.” 

The boy reflected a moment, gave the horses a cut or two, then said, 
“ Pshaw! don’t believe I should like a trade; and there’s no fun on a farm, 
nor much else but hard work. Thank ye, sir; but there’s worse men, after 
all, than Cap’n Jack. I guess I ’ll stick to driving.” 

“ The packet is coming,” said the man, casting a glance behind. “I am 
a passenger; I must leave you. Good by, my boy. Perhaps I shall hear 
from you again some time. Shall I hear good of you, if I do ?—for you 
don’t know yourself what you may become, if you try. I can see you indus- 
trious, upright, happy, commanding the respect of everybody.” 

“No you can’t! ’tain’t in me!” said Jack, beginning to choke. 

“You may be all that and a great deal more, my boy! But you must 
first get away from your old associates. Then make up your mind to three 
things. First, don’t be afraid of hard work. Second, be honest and truth- 
ful, and decent in your speech and behavior. Third, help others. Begin 
a new life anywhere on these principles, and you will be sure to succeed. 
Remember! Good by!” 

Once more the stranger patted Jack’s wet shoulder. Jack wanted to say 
something by way of answer, but he felt that if he spoke he must cry. He 
was not used to such kindness. Meanwhile he had stopped his team, and 
dropped the tow-rope to let the three strong packet horses trot over it; 
and now he dropped it again under the packet’s bow. As the swift, slender, 
handsome boat passed between the scow and the tow-path, the gentleman 
stepped aboard, and Jack saw him no more. 

“What a fool that I didn’t say I’d go with him!” thought the wretched 
little driver, as he watched the proud packet disappear round a bend. He 
set his teeth hard, and winked hard at his tears, and repeated to himself, 
“What a fool!” For just then the possible future presented to him 
appeared, in contrast with the life he was living, very much like that fine, 
free, happy boat compared with Berrick’s old scow ; and it seemed, like that, 
to be passing from him forever. 

“Lion!” said he, suppressing a sob, “ you’re all the friend I ’ve got! 
We'll stick together, won’t we? Dumbed if we won’t!” And the lad’s 
tears fell upon the faithful creature’s sympathetic, upturned nose. 
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CHAPTER III. 
HOW JACK LEFT THE SCOW. 


“Lick along, Jack !” sang out Pete from the stern ; and he pointed signifi- 
cantly at the cabin, from which the discomfited Berrick had not yet emerged. 

“TJ ain’t afraid of him!” muttered Jack. But he was afraid, —not so 
much for himself, perhaps, as for Lion. He knew well that Cap’n Berrick 
never forgot an injury. “He'll kill my dog!” thought he, looking back 
at the scow. Then he looked forward again with bitter regret in the direc- 
tion of the vanished packet. “ Why didn’t I take him at his offer? He 
praised Lion ; and maybe he’d have let me keep him with me. Now if I 
leave the scow I must leave the dog too, — for how can I take care of 
him? ’T will be all I can do to take care of myself!” 

Then he thought of all the attractions of that moving, adventurous life. 
He even felt for the old canal an affection which his late plunge into its 
turbid current could not chill. Just now it curved about a high embankment 
that commanded a view of Lake Ontario, several miles away. A lovely 
picture was outspread between, — forests and farms warmly tinted in the 
mellow sunshine and thin haze of early summer. Even this pure and tran- 
quil beauty seemed a part of his wild, lawless life. Then he remembered 
the Valley of the Mohawk, and the great cities, and the locks ; the jokes 
and stories of grocery and stable ; the encounters with old acquaintances, 
and the making of new acquaintances, and the fights between boatmen. In 
all these things, it must be qwned, there was novelty and enticement to 
the heart of the boy, and how could he bear to leave them, to settle down, 
and be respectable ? 

One thing especially discouraged him from entertaining any serious hope 
of bettering his condition. “If I am going to try and be a decent sort of 
feller,” thought he, “I must leave off swearing. Now I'll see if I can.” 
But fifty times that afternoon he caught himself at the old trick again, — 
when he whipped the horses (they did n’t seem to mind the lash unless it 
was accompanied by an oath), when he met a driver he knew (no friendly 
greeting of drivers would seem hearty unless they swore), but chiefly when 
his tow-rope got entangled with another and his near horse was pulled into 
the canal. Then he gave up all attempts at reform in that particular. As 
if habits which have been years in gaining their ascendeney over us could 
be expected to abdicate in an hour! 

The scow moved on, now under a bridge, and now over a culvert that 
carried some rushing stream beneath the canal, — now through a swamp, 
and now around a hillside, — keeping always the same artificial level, until 
at last Pete put a tin horn to his lips and blew a note. 

That was always a welcome signal to poor little Jack, after his day’s 
work ; but now it gave him a thrill of uneasiness. He was to go to his 
supper; at the same time he was to meet Cap’n Berrick. “Keep a stiff 
upper-lip, Lion!” he said, talking to his own heart rather than to the dog. 
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The scow was laid up by the tow-path, a broad gangway-plank was 
pushed out, and Jack’s horses were driven aboard after a fresh pair—if 
such a pair could be called fresh — had been taken ashore; for the scow, 
unlike the packets and line-boats, which were furnished with relays at the 
canal stations, kept its stable aboard. Then Dick took the whip, and Cap’n 
Jack the helm (little Jack was glad of that), and Pete and the boy and Lion 
went down to supper. 

“ What did he say ?” whispered Jack, over his pork and beans. 

“He’s been mutterin’ vengeance against you and the dog; says he'll 
kill one or t’ other on ye.” 

“ Let him try it!” said Jack, with an air of bravado. 

“ He means mischief; so ye better look out!” whispered Pete. 

“Tt’ll blow over,” said Molly. ‘“ But you better not provoke him. You 
see he’s mad now.” 

“T could see that by his eyes when I passed him, though he did n’t speak. 
All I care for is Lion.” 

“He won’t hurt Lion,” said Molly, putting more beans on Jack’s plate ; 
for though she could herself at times be cross enough with him, she gener- 
ally took his part against Berrick. 

After supper the tired boy tumbled into a bunk and fell asleep in his 
clothes. When he awoke the cabin was dark, and he was alone. His first 
thought was of Lion. He called him. 

“No use 0’ that,” said Molly, in a low voice, from the companion-way. 
“Lion ’s took care on.” And she laughed. 

“How ?” cried the boy, springing up. 

“ The old man’s got him chained to the rudder-post.” 

“T ll see about that!” And Jack hastened to go upon deck. 

It was deep twilight. Berrick was still at the helm. Behind him crouched 
Lion, chained short to the rudder-post. Pete was placing a lantern on the 
bow. Another boat with lanterns was coming, and there was a soft glimmer 
on the water before it. The glimmer approached and lighted up Berrick’s 
rough features for a moment, and passed on. Berrick, to make way for the 
other boat, had laid the scow well over against the “heel-path ” (so called 
to distinguish it from the opposite side of the canal, or oe-path), and it now 
almost brushed the leaning willows that grew upon the silent, solitary shore. 

“What have you got that dog chained for?” the boy asked, with his 
heart in his throat. 

“Come here and I ’ll show ye,” said Berrick. 

“I guess I’m near enough,” replied the boy. “I don’t want a fuss; but 
he’s my dog, and I won’t see him abused.” 

“Help yourself,” said Berrick, tauntingly. “Why don’t you unchain him? 
Come, I’ve a little account to settle with you !” 

To get the bow off, he was crowding the stern still farther over against 
the “heel-path”; and Jack thought, “If I could get Lion loose once, I’d 
jump ashore with him, and Ae never should see us again!” That might 
have been done whilst Cap’n Jack was pressing with all his might against 
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the tiller, if the boy could only have seen just how the dog was chained. 
He took a step nearer, in order to observe. By this time Berrick had got 
the boat headed from the shore; he had been watching his chance ; sud- 
denly he left the tiller, and with one sweep ot his arm struck the boy down. 
Molly screamed “ Murder!” Pete ran from the bow; Lion struggled to 
break his chain; but there was no help for poor little Jack just then. Ber- 
rick lifted him once and threw him to the deck. Berrick lifted him again, 





and flung him headlong over the taffrail. A heavy splash, and ali was still in 
the dark water which went eddying slowly away from the stern of the scow. 

The violent rattling of Lion’s chain was the last sound the boy heard 
as he went overboard ; and it was the first to greet his ringing ears when 
he rose gasping to the surface some seconds after. He was so nearly 
stunned that he had but a very vague idea of what had happened to him. 
Something touched his face; it was a drooping willow-twig ; he laid hold 
of it instinctively and drew himself to the bank. There he lay for a few 
minutes perfectly still, collecting his scattered wits, and trying to think what 
he should do. Was that dark object, moving off yonder in mid-channel, 
the scow? Should he call for help? Hark! somebody was calling him! 

Yes, there was Pete swinging a lantern over the stern and looking anx- 
iously at the water below. “Jack, I say! Jack!” he called. Then Molly 
appeared and bent over by the light, and cried, “ Jack, you little fool you! 
why don’t you speak?” He could see them distinctly, but they could not 
see him. 
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Suddenly Pete snatched the lantern away, and shouted to Dick. Then 
Berrick’s voice was heard speaking angrily. Then a pike-pole clattered and 
splashed. The scow had stopped. 

“They are coming back for me,” thought Jack. ‘“ But they sha’ n’t find 
me. 

He crept farther up into the bushes, thinking he would sooner die there 
than go on board the scow again. He could see nothing now ; but for some 
minutes he heard confused, wild sounds in the darkness, — voices speaking 
hurriedly, and splashes in the water; and now somebody was coming 
towards him through the bushes. Was it Pete? Was it Berrick? The 
boy’s breath stopped; his heart almost stopped too, so great now was his 
dread and horror of that man. 

Nearer and nearer came the noise of rustling leaves and snapping twigs, 
straight to where the boy lay! Suddenly a mass of drenched hair was 
dashed upon him, and a wet nozzle thrust into his face. He almost cried 
out with joy, as he started up, defending himself against eager paws and 
a swift hot tongue. It was Lion the dog once more. 

FS. T. Trowbridge. 


THE NEW YEAR. 


ITH the north-wind’s music 
Coming through the snow, 
Look! it is the New Year! 
“ Prithee, let us know 
What you now have brought us, — 
Gifts for good or ill?” 


“Take your choice,” he answers ; 
“Be it as you will! 
Sorrows borne with patience 
Benisons impart, 
But there ave no blessings 
For a thankless heart.” 
Marian Doulas. 








Uncle Foes Story. 


UNCLE JOE'S STORY. 


ID you know I was a sailor-boy once? Didn’t know it! O yes, I 

was, And not only a sailor-boy, but a whaler-boy. Let me see, — 
what I am going to tell you happened eleven years ago, and as my thirtieth 
birthday lately passed, why, my nineteenth must have given me a call that 
winter. 

We had been all summer cruising off the coast of Greenland. It was 
our third year out, and I was so homesick that when thoughts of home 
came into my mind I would shut my eyes and jump up and down as fast as 
I could, or else run athwart deck, so as not to see faces so plainly, — moth- 
er’s face, I mean, and the others. 

We knew the cap’n had no idea of staying out another winter, and we were 
expecting every day to "bout ship and stand to the south’ard ; in fact, we 
found out afterwards that we ’d have got the order in the course of one more 
twenty-four hours, if it had n’t been for our coming upon a pretty lively 
school of whales, which led us a long chase up and down, — but mostly up, 
and finally and lastly into a narrow bay. The cap’n said that school of 
whales beat all his going to sea. Why, the water was alive with them, 
tumbling, blowing, whistling! Perhaps you think whales are seen and not 
heard. Not at all! They make a sort of cry, though I don’t know what 
to call it. Think of something between a bark and a whistle. ’T is a curious 
noise. I heard it once coming right from under the ship’s keel, loud and 
startling. But nothing to what Jimmy’s would be, if he were to grow as 
big as a whale and his noise should keep along at the same rate. 

I can rattle on in this light and trifling way now about 

“ That melancholy bay, 
That solitary bay,” 

where the Juno was frozen in, but I can tell you we were all heavy-hearted 
enough then. Frozen in! A short sentence. The grammar class would n’t 
allow it to be a sentence at all, I suppose, but it meant chapters and book- 
fuls to us; meant famine and freezing, and a long lonely winter; meant 
good by to dreams of home. One poor sailor-lad, Karl Ludoy, who had 
left a pretty young bride behind, hid himself in his bunk, and it was only 
the captain’s orders that got him out and made him eat. Poor fellow, how 
much he thought of his Wilhelmine! All his spare time was spent in 
carving thread-winders and knick-knacks to take home. If we shot a hand- 
some bird he always saved the feathers. 

It is curious how our wishes are granted sometimes, and in a way that 
we little expect. Shut up there so long we grew tired of the old vessel, 
and of ourselves, and of the sight of each other, and I remember saying 
one morning that I should like it if I couldn’t see our ship or any one 
aboard of her for six months. My wish came to pass, and a great deal 
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more came to pass, for I never saw the old Juno again after that day, nor 
any of her crew, until one evening about three years ago, when I came upon 
two of our mess, rolling and pitching along the Bowery. 

It happened on the morning I have been speaking of that the cap’n sent 
off a hunting party, some of the crew were dying for the want of fresh 
meat, — and that he picked me out to go. There were four of us in all, — 
Karl Ludoy, Henry Jarvis, Oglik, and myself. Oglik was an Esquimau 
that we fished out of the water one day. He had got blown off to sea in a 
heavy gale. We hauled him up over the side, boat and all. Were obliged 
to do it in that way, for an Esquimau and his canoe are all in one piece 
when afloat, — something like the man-horse in the almanac. Oglik was n’t 
so very much heavier, though, for being part boat. Those little canoes don’t 
weigh much. They are nothing but seal-skin stretched over a light frame- 
work. It goes over the top too, except one round hole, and the man fits 
into that round hole like a “ stopple in a bottle.” 

We had hunted the biggest part of the day, with poor luck, but should n’t 
have thought of going back empty-handed, knowing how the poor sick 
fellows depended on us, had it not been for Oglik’s giving warning of a 
snow-storm. And sure enough it came upon us before we were quarter 
way back to the ship. °T was a furious, pelting, smothering snow-storm. 
We did our best to keep together, but Henry and Karl wandered away and 
without much doubt were frozen to death, as I learned afterwards that they 
never returned to the ship. I thought myself fortunate in keeping with 
Oglik, he being so well acquainted with the country and its snow-storms, 
and with its bears and other animals. I took it for granted that he would 
stand by me, as we had always been good friends, and, besides, I was one 
that helped haul him up out of the water. But I found myself mistaken 
about his friendliness. 

Soon as the snow-storm would let us we tried for the ship. But what 
was the use of trying for the ship when the sky was so overcast that we 
had nothing to steer by? You boys think ’tis a mighty pretty thing to 
run along on top of a snow-bank, but I don’t believe you’d want to run 
very far on top of one that reached hundreds of miles, and in that terrible 
Arctic cold, with only a little dried meat in your pocket to eat, and no hope 
of coming across a living being, unless bears are living beings! Excepting 
the dried meat, we had only a pint bottle of brandy, and a little tea, and a 
few balls of chopped bear-fat, raw, which Oglik brought for his own private 
eating. This, however, we put to another use. 

For some days we wandered about, going, no doubt, farther and farther 
from the ship. At night we would throw up a little snow hut, just big 
enough to creep under ; and to keep ourselves from freezing there, we rigged 
a lamp. The Esquimaux never have any other fire. It happened that I 
brought with me some tea for chewing, in a small tin box, formerly a mus- 
tard-box. I emptied the tea into my pocket,—there was only about two 
great spoonfuls of it, — and took the box for a lamp, and Oglik’s bear-fat for 
the oil. What to do for a wick was a puzzler. But in lifting up my cap to 
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scratch my head for an idea, — now I guess you will never laugh at me again 
for doing that,—I happened to think there was cotton-wool under the 
lining. This did capitally for a wick. 

When our dried meat was gone we were reduced rather low for provis- 
ions ; that is to say, we were reduced to nothing. But one day I was lucky 
enough to killa fox. The flesh froze and we cut it off in thin slices, and 
ate it raw. Raw meat is more strengthening than cooked. Besides, we 
had no conveniences for cooking. 

At last we came across a deserted Esquimau hut made of stones. Some 
of the stones had fallen out, but we managed to fill up the holes with snow. 
When this was done I gave up exhausted. My strength was gone, my feet 
were frozen, and but for that villain Oglik, who shot another fox, I must 
have starved. I say villain because, after a few days there, he went off while 
I was asleep, and took my rifle, jack-knife, and fur mittens. My watch he 
left me. 

How I got away from that hut has always been a mystery to me. That 
an Esquimau hunter picked me up off the snow, a long way from there, I 
know. But how did I get so far? 

I can remember throwing myself down in despair to die, then of being 
waked from sleep by a stone falling from the roof, and of lying there very 
easy and comfortable and loath to stir. The feeling which weighed me down 
so was not exactly sleepiness. It was about one half sleepiness and the 
other half that numb, prickly feeling you have when you hit your crazy- 
bone. Only I felt crazy-bone all over! At last the thought flashed across 
my mind that I was freezing to death. Then I started up, but could n’t 
stand because my feet were frozen. 

I have a confused recollection after this of fumbling about without being 
able to do anything, like a person in a nightmare dream ; of falling down ; 
of getting drowsy and starting up again, time after time ; of tying my jacket 
sleeves down over my hands ; of creeping out through a long tunnel into 
the starlight, and, what is rather curious, of having the feeling that I was 
the only person there was in the world. 

By this time I was no doubt partly or wholly insane. I had but one 
idea, and that was motion. It seemed as if my head were of enormous size, 
and that this idea of motion were a real person inside of it, with power 
over me. My feet could not bear my weight, and I thought that this person 
in my brain ordered me to lie down and travel by rolling over and over 
along the snow. Probably I did so, though for how long it is impossible 
to tell. The sun must have shone out once, at least, for I either prayed 
to him or dreamed it. “O blessed sun!” I cried, “shine upon me, warm 
me, guide me!” 

After this, I have a dim remembrance of Northern lights, the moon, the 
stars, and of feeling as if I were up among them, rolling along the clouds, 
and of longing to stay there always ! 

The name of the Esquimau who took me to his hut was Ketme. His 
wife’s name was Nevvu, and they had two little girls, Kapaniah and Myugna, 
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besides a baby boy. This baby, by the way, Nevvu used to carry in the 
hood of her jumper, which hung at the back of her neck, so that its head 
came just above her left shoulder. 

When I first awoke and found a parcel of ugly-looking creatures about 
me, I was in such a weak state of mind and body that it did n’t matter a 
straw to me whether I lived or died, and I lay there upon the “breck ” * 
like a sick child, and took down the bits of blubber that Nevvu dropped 
into my mouth as quietly as if it had been quince jelly! In fact I did not 
feel exactly like my mother’s own Joseph for some days. But when I did 
come to myself and to my strength, O I had some bitter, bitter thoughts ! 

Going back to the ship was out of the question. For how could I, with 
my tender feet, travel such a long, unknown way through that frozen desert, 
and without guide or compass? Besides, the winter night was shutting 
down upon us. Ah, it was pretty hard, looking forward to such a dreary 
time of darkness! Only think of the sun setting in the fall and not rising 
till spring! Think of having to walk about all the time in moonlight and 
starlight! Think of living with such kind of folks, and no prospect of 
getting away! For aught I knew I might have to die there and be buried 


* A seat running round the inside of an Esquimau hut. 
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up in the snow! O, I little expected, squatting there in my seal-skins, ever 
to be turned into such a spruce-looking fellow as I am now! 

But I always had a way, when worse came to worst, of trying to find 
some of the best of the worst ; so I said to myself, “ What fun, Joe, can you 
get out of your dismal fate ?” 

Besides our hut there were two others. Nevvu’s cousins, Signa and 
Petnetu, lived in these. Signa had a daughter, a grown-up girl of thirteen, 
named Sennuh, a son three years younger than I was named Ashunki, and 
a baby. Ashunki was a very fleshy, brave young hunter. At his girdle 
hung a great many bears’ claws and fox-tails got in hunting. He had speared 
his first walrus, and the tusks were in his hut.. They were a yard long. 
He was making them into the runners of a sledge that would last a hundred 
years. Ivory runners and bone sledges ought to last, I should think! 

Signa, the other cousin, had five boys, all quite small; their names were 
Mellek, Anato, Suk, Oolooni, and Orsingo. Orsingo was a dumpling of a 
boy, and stood, in his furs, about two feet high by two and a half across. 
All the children had a chunky look, and the older ones too, and no wonder, 
with such baggy, furry clothes! Men and women, boys and girls, all wore 
trousers and jumpers. 

The men went hunting when the weather would let them. If they got 
nothing, we went without eating till better luck came. It was something 
to watch their setting off and coming back, though going along would have 
been a great deal more; but my feet were too tender for that. In fact, one 
of my toes was in a very bad state. 

There was some fun in watching the children, for even if they only 
stood still, without doing the least thing, the ugly little objects looked so 
ridiculous I could n’t help laughing at them! Their faces were yellow, and 
as round as tea-plates,—thick lips, flat noses (as if they’d been stepped 
on), then two little black cracks for eyes, and coarse black hair, cut short off 
right across the eyebrows. Their seal-skin jumpers had hoods to them, that 
came close round their faces like an old woman’s nightcap. 

Sometimes, when it wasn’t any colder than forty degrees below zero 
would be, — supposing they ’d had a thermometer, — their mothers let them 
play ball out-doors. Their balls were made of moss and their cat-sticks 
were walrus ribs. The Esquimau children have vacation all the time. 
Nobody can keep school because nobody knows how to read. There isn’t 
an A B C in the whule country, nor a sheet of paper! All the people do 
is to try to keep alive. There isn’t a stick of wood either. No, not so 
much as a shingle! And that’s why the children take walrus ribs for cat- 
sticks, 

One day when I was watching them at play, the thought came into my 
mind, “ What would these poor little things think if they could see all the 
toys and games that our children have? What would they say to a Christ- 
mas-tree all lighted!” 

I was sorry, at first, that I thought of this, for Christmas was a sore 
subject to me. O, I did try'to keep myself from thinking about Christmas. 
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So when pictures came up before me, — for instance, the picture of my little 
sister and brothers taking down their stockings and pulling the things out, 
or of mother and all of them round the dinner-table, or of the plum-pudding 
and turkey, — I shut up my eyes tight, and shook my head as fast as I could. 
“Go’way! Go’way!” I said. “Joe don’t want you!” 

But my thoughts would keep running that way in spite of me. Santa 
Claus sent them, I guess, for the sake of those poor Esquimau children, 
that never heard even of hanging up stockings! And if he did, it must have 
been he that put the ridiculous notion into my head of getting up a Christ- 
mas-tree for Kapaniah, Myugna, and the rest. I say ridiculous, because 
there was n’t a tree in the land, nor a candle, nor a shop, nor a toy, nor 
even a bit of twine, supposing I had presents, to tie them on with! 

But just because the thing seemed impossible I made up my mind to 
set about it. From Oglik, and from these others, I had picked up Esqui- 
mau enough to: talk a little, so the first thing I did was to tell Nevvu some- 
thing about Christmas day, and why it was kept. Then I described to 
her a Christmas-tree. She did not even know there were such things as 
trees. And when I spoke of their growing higher than her husband and 
her cousins’ husbands would reach, standing one on top of the other, and 
then described the forests and the fruit-trees, she shook her head and 
looked at me in an unbelieving way, as much as to say, I had better hold 
my breath. But the idea of something which should be a few feet high, 
something with branches and lights, and hung all over with pretty things for 
the children, — that she understood. Because she was a mother, I suppose. 

I began at once to make my preparations, while there was some little 
sunlight left to work by. The days grew shorter and shorter, — four hours 
long, three hours long, two hours long, one hour long, half an hour long, 
till at last the sun only just showed himself, and then set, to rise no more 
until the next spring ! 

Before leaving the vessel I had found out, from hearing the captain and 
mate talk, that the night, when it came, would last nearly a hundred and 
twenty days. Now as there is nothing to make days of when the sun does n’t 
shine, why of course a “day” meant twenty-four hours, the same as in the 
arithmetic. I calculated that our huts were rather to the north of the Juno, 
so in order to know or to guess what part of the darkness to call Christmas, 
I reckoned just sixty twenty-four hours from the last sunset. 

In setting about this funny undertaking the first thing to be thought of 
was the tree. That I made by taking a bear’s backbone and fastening to 
it for branches the spines and ribs of foxes. For strings I used the tendons 
of these animals, and narrow strips of seal-skin. These last were better for 
tying the branches to the trunk. Bunches of moss soaked in oil I thought 
would do for candles very well. 

Next presents. And here it must be confessed that I was, at first, really 
puzzled. For there were Petnetu’s five boys, besides Kapaniah and Myugna 
and the babies and Signa’s grown-up girl Sennuh, and nowhere to go to 
buy anything. 
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“But, Joe,” said I to myself (I liked to talk English sometimes), as I was 
hopping on my left foot from Signa’s hut to ours, — “Joe, there must be 
presents!” “Yes,” says myself, answering back, “I know that, and there 
shall be presents. Let’s begin with the girls.” “Of course,” said I. 

Now in thinking what present to give a small girl, a doll comes first to 
mind. So I made a doll; made it of seal-skin, stuffed with moss, and 
dressed it exactly as Kapaniah herself was dressed, trousers, jumper, hood, 
and all. My needle was a sharp bone, and my thread the tendons of animals. 
I tore off a quarter of my pocket-handkerchief to cover its head with, and 
to give them some idea of a white child’s face. I burned the point of a 
very slender bone and drew as delicate features as my skill allowed. There 
being plenty of time in that country, I didn’t hurry much, and the face 
when finished was quite pretty. But it was rather a sad piece of work, for, 
without meaning to, I found myself trying to draw the features of my little 
sister, and, O children, it was bad for a poor homesick sailor to have his 
little sister’s face so much in his mind! 

When the doll was finished I hid it away in a hole I had scraped out in 
the snow under the “breck.” For everything must be kept private from 
the children. Of course Nevvu had to see, but I charged her not to tell. 
Sometimes I used to go off by myself and work in one of the little “ hay- 
cocks,” as I used to call them. Our hut was made of snow, and was shaped 
like a haycock. The bottom measured between three and four yards across, 
and in the centre you could stand up straight. There were two smaller 
“haycocks ” which let out of this, and into one of these I used to go 
and work, though sometimes we sent Kapaniah and Myugna to see their 
cousins. 

The doll was for Kapaniah. For Myugna I made of another quarter of 
my pocket-handkerchief a rag baby, and dressed it in long clothes, like 
babies at home. In Esquimau land they wrap them up in fox-skins. My 
under-jacket was lined with red flannel, and I took some of that for the rag- 
baby’s long clothes. When she was finished I laid her in a beautiful cradle, 
which I carved out of clear, transparent ice. In carving ice I found a heated 
bone a very handy tool. 

Next I made some bone beads and strung up a necklace and bracelets 
for Sennuh. I also made for her a very pretty model of a church, with 
steeple and towers all cut in ice. I missed my jack-knife dreadfully. Most 
of the work had to be done with a piece of rusty iron hoop sharpened. 
Some years before a cask had drifted ashore, and Nevvu’s husband man- 
aged to get a couple of the hoops. 

What could be contrived for the boys was the next question. Of course 
some noisy thing or other. After thinking it over awhile I made up my 
mind that Mellek should have a drum, Anato a trumpet, Luk a fife, and 
Oolooni a fiddle. For Osingo, the dumpling of a boy, I rigged a jumping- 
jack. 

The trumpet and fife were made of hollow bones. The drum was made 
of seal-skin, first wet, then shaped, and then frozen. The ends, however, 
were of beaten fox-skin. For drum-sticks, walrus ribs. 
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The fiddle was easily managed. I took the shoulder-blade of a walrus, 
which was quite hollow, and stretched over it part of a bear’s bladder. The 
bridge was the breastbone of a snow-bird. The strings were the intestines 
of a fox, and I made a fiddlestick with a lock of Nevvu’s hair, fastened to a 
strip of whalebone. 

But my greatest piece of work was the jumping-jack. This was mostly 
of bones, loosely jointed together. For its head I took the head of a frozen 
auk ;* for its hands and feet, fox paws. I never saw a funnier jumping- 
jack in my lifee When Nevvu first saw it she screamed right out loud for 
joy! I hid it under the “ breck” and charged her to keep away from there, 
but if left alone in the hut she was sure to get hold of it and go to jerking 
the string. I didn’t know but I should have to go to making playthings 
for the fathers and mothers too! And as it occurred to mé that they never 
saw a horse, or a cow, or a cart, or furniture of any kind, I went to work and 
put together some little chairs and tables. I made them of bones of birds. 
And afterwards I modelled a small horse in snow. When he was finished 
I passed a heated bone over the surface, then gave it a covering of fox hairs 
and froze them on. I also did a cow in the same way. And after trying 
over and over and over again, I made something which would give them an 
idea of a carriage. The horse and cow looked more natural than any one 
would suppose. 

Besides all these things, I made a lot of marbles for the boys. I even 
made alleys, some with red rings round them, and some quartered with red. 
The coloring-matter was liver-juice. 

The fathers and mothers provided some presents, for I told them such 
was the custom in my country. Kapaniah and Myugna had beautiful under- 
waists of bird-skin, and Petnetu’s boys all had sleds given them by their 
father, made of blocks of ice, hollowed out and polished smooth underneath. 
They had toy harpoons, too, about three inches long. 

I was quite puzzled to know what to do for confectionery, but soon 
thought of the plan of making sugar-plums, hearts, and kisses, of frozen 
tallow, as they have nothing that is any more like sugar. Then for sticks 
of candy I used frozen liver, cut in narrow strips. Hanging on the tree 
these looked like sticks of hoarhound candy. I made for each child one 
mammoth sugar-plum, nearly the size of a pullet’s egg, and spotted it red 
with liver-juice. Tallow tastes as good to the Esquimau children as sugar 
candy does to ours. 

At last the time came for my great show. My tree stood four feet high, 
and was not at‘all a tree to be despised, or even laughed at. The branches 
were stiff, but then they had the advantage of not being weighed down 
by the presents. I hung icicles in various places; the little church was 
placed on the tiptop at first, and made a very pretty appearance. Afterwards 
I put that, and the ice cradle with the rag-baby in it, on the floor under the 
tree, where they would keep cold. I took care not to place any of the moss 
candles near the confectionery. 


* A bird. 
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When everything was ready I let the older people in and placed them 
just inside the little “ haycocks,” but with their heads out, so they might 
see what was going on. Signa put her baby in her boot and there it stayed, 
its head peeping over the top. It did n’t seem to hinder her walking about 
at all! 

Ashunki and Sennuh crept in next, and then the children. I could n’t 
help laughing to see their heads popping up ore after another. To get in, 
they had to creep through a tunnel through the snow four yards long, and 
then over a hummock at the entrance. 

At first, there was a dead calm. They were too confounded to speak a 
word. I said to myself that one look at those staring faces paid me for all 
my trouble ; though I wanted no pay, for the trouble was a pleasure. 

The mothers took considerable pains to have their children look well, 
as I told them that our children usually put on their new things at Christ- 
mas. Some of them had jumpers made of thick, furry bear-skin, white as 
the driven snow. Ashunki, the young hunter, gave Kapaniah three fox- 
tails off his girdle, to ornament her jumper. They hung down lengthwise. 
Ashunki was very fond of Kapaniah, and I feel pretty sure that he afterwards 
became her lover. Myugna made a fuss because she could n’t have fox-tails 
too, so, to keep the peace, Nevvu made her a bird-skin collar, with auk 
claws dangling at the corners. It is quite common among the Esquimaux 
for one child to make a fuss because another has something better. But 
then it is pretty cold weather up there ! 

My tree was as brilliant as any tree I ever saw. I won’t except one. 
There were plenty of moss candles, and they did give a splendid light. The 
icicles glittered and the red spotted sugar-plums looked gay enough ! 

And after the first surprise was over, O what a hubbub and what a racket ! 
Old and young jabbering and grunting. No doubt they said “ Charming! 
Lovely! Perfectly splendid!” or what amounted to all that. But it sounded 
like “ Unkuchubchukquoknaptoklorkmootnaqukumpq!” Now think of a 
dozen going on this way ! 

Kapaniah looked her doll full in the face, and spoke to it as if’t were 
alive, and then put it in her hood, with its face over her left shoulder, where 
her mother carried her baby. This brought down the house! The older 
ones were so delighted with everything that they screamed and sucked their 
fingers by turns. Such an uproarious time as it was! The drummer 
drummed, the fifer fifed, and the trumpeter trumpeted! The dumpling of a 
chap with the jumping-jack, he stood up on the “ breck,” and there he jerked 
the string and grunted and “ gubquokgubbled ” to his heart’s content! The 
babies, I forgot to say before, had rattles made of fox-teeth strung round a 
bone ring. 

Lastly, the refreshments were passed round. Great pains had been taken 
to provide the delicacies of the season; namely, bears’ paws and deer’s 
marrow-bones. To get these last, Ashunki stayed out one hundred and 
forty-four hours! I took great pride in passing round my scalloped cakes, 
hearts and rounds, made of frozen tallow. My confectionery was received 
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with screams of joy, and was enccred. They sucked it down, licked their 
fingers, and looked over their shouklers for more. “ Poor things!” thought 
1. “Alas, you will never taste anything sweeter than tallow!” But they 
liked it. 

One slight mischance cast a gloom over the party, though only for a 
moment. Luk nearly got choked by drawing too much bear-steak into his 
mouth. It is the Esquimau fashion to take a great junk of meat in the 
fingers, and draw it in until the mouth is full, then hack it off just outside 
the lips. Luk did n’t stop drawing in quite soon enough. I will add, too, 
that Signa and her family could not eat deer-flesh. A child of hers had died 
some months before, and their prophet said its soul went into a deer, to 
stay a year; so for a year deer-flesh was forbidden. 

When all was over and each family quietly asleep in its own hut, I found 
myself wide awake. Cruelly wide awake, I might say. For, hard as I had 
tried to keep thoughts of home away, they did come. So I wandered out 
into the starlight all alone, turned my face to the south, and let myself 
imagine all about them there. I wished them each a merry Christmas, and 
prayed that they might be kept alive and in health. Coming away, I threw 
a kiss to my little sister, and thought, “ Who knows but some northern gale 
may blow it straight upon her cheek !” 

How did I get away? O, that’s quite another story, In the spring 
Ashunki dragged me across the country in his ivory-runnered sledge to the 
open sea. The three families went with us, for the sake of the good living 
to be found there. O, you’ve never seen eggs! If you want to do that just 
travel north till you come to the rocky cliffs, where the sea-fowl lay them 
by the acre! It was while waiting there, or rather while feasting there, 
that I got taken off by the good ship Tortuga. A good ship indeed she was 
to me! 

Mrs. A. M. Diaz. 
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LAURA’S CHRISTMAS EVE. 


” MOTHER, dear mother, the storm bloweth wild, — 
And see from the window that poor beggar-child! 

All ragged her dress is, and naked her feet, 

And damp her white face with the rain and the sleet. 

My heart as I look beateth wild as the storm, 

And I blush for my garments so soft and so warm. 

Bid her stay, mother dear; we’ve enough, and to spare, 

To cover her limbs from the keen frosty air.” 


Thus cried little Laura; and swift at her call 

The mother unlatched the great door of the hall, 
And said, “Come in hither, thou poor beggar-child, 
In safe from the tempest that beateth so wild.” 





Laura's Christmas Eve. 
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The child came, 

And was warmed by its glow, and took heart from its mirth, 
And was nourished and cheered till the light in her eye 
Showed a sun to illumine her life’s clouded sky. 


Then the mother said, “Laura, stay not to bemoan ; 
Words unwedded to deeds are like seeds never sown. 
But hasten, dear daughter, and thankfully bring 

Of your portion a part for this young hapless thing. 
Forego for her comfort what garments you choose ; 
But chiefly she needeth your strong leather shoes 

And your thick homespun dress ; safe defended by these, 
The storm-blast shall seem but a midsummer breeze. 
But, whatever the boon, you yourself will, no doubt, 
For charity’s sake, go contented without. 

And perchance they will prove holy vestments of light ; 
For the child is our gift from St. Nichol to-night.” 


Then Laura, one moment, stood silent and sad. 
“Is it thus the pale stranger,” thought she, “must be clad? 
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And shall I then give her my new woollen gown, 
And I, in my patched one, go up to the town? 
And shall I then give her the shoes from my feet, 
And I in my old ones the townspeople meet ?” 


But just then her glance on the beggar-child fell, 

And God’s love began in her bosom to swell; 

She hastened, she ran; from her wardrobe she took 

Dress, shoes, cloak, and hood, and with sweet angel look 
Put them on the poor child, who went forth from the door, 
A weary, disconsolate beggar no more, 

But erect with new energy, hopeful, elate, 

As Christian went forth from the Beautiful Gate. 


Then her mother said, “ Laura, stand here by my knee, 
And hear what an angel once whispered to me: 
She who gives of her store what she never will miss, 
Though at ease, shall know nothing of Heaven’s highest bliss ; 
But who gives all, and suffers, shall sit by the side 
Of the Master, and full in his glory abide.” 
Elizabeth D. Harrington. 


OOF OLGA I~ 


A LUMP OF CHARCOAL. 


H°” many of my readers have ever found anything worth looking at ° 
in a piece of charcoal? How many have even noticed the rings and 
markings of the wood and bark in it, and wondered why it was so different 
from the original logs and branches? Some, perhaps, but I fear not many. 
And yet, studied with a keen eye for the wonderful, and with the light of 
science cast upon it, that dirty, unsightly lump, which even the kitchen- 
maid hates to handle, becomes full of beauty, and richer in marvels than 
any fairy tale. 

Perhaps you don’t believe me? Well, never mind; although the subject 
does seem rather black at first, I fancy we shall soon become quite wrapped 
up in it— No! I don’t mean that, for we should be worse than char- 
coal-men, but that we shall find it more interesting than it appears at a 
single glance. 

First, let us see where charcoal comes from. Here is a piece of wood, 
soft, white, and delicately veined. You put it in the fire for a moment, 
it blazes up, and a black, disagreeable mass remains. What has happened? 
The flame was certainly not black, neither was the wood. In fact, the char- 
coal could be made as well with a burning-glass as with a regular fire. 
Where, then, did that black mass come from? There, that bright-looking 
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little girl over in the corner yonder has hit it; I knew she would. Yes, 
you’re right, the charcoal was in the wood, and the fire only took it out. 
But, you say, if that black stuff was in the wood, why wasn’t the wood 
black, and Aow did the fire make such a curious change? Let us see! 

Now there is a wonderful science called chemistry, and it is the business 
of those who understand it to find out what all things are made of. Among 
other strange discoveries these chemists have learned that it is perfectly 
possible for two or more substances to unite together to form another new 
substance unlike either of the original ones. For instance, when iron is 
put into water it slowly changes into rust. The gray metal has united with 
a substance called oxygen, and something is formed which is different from 
either. But by suitable methods the iron can again be taken out of the 
rust and made to look just ..s it did before. 

Now it is pretty much the same with the charcoal in wood, it having 
combined, as it is called, with three or four other substances to form one 
which is unlike them all. When the wood is put in the fire the heat forces 
these substances apart, some of them going off in smoke, while the charcoal 
remains. But, say you, if the charcoal is left too long in the fire, it will 
also be burnt up and disappear ; what happens to it then? 

Just now I spoke of a substance named oxygen, which unites with iron 
to form rust. This oxygen is a peculiar gas forming about one fifth of 
our common air, and whenever any substance is burnt completely it simply 
unites with oxygen. Now when charcoal by burning unites with this gas, 
a new gas is formed, transparent and odorless like air, and known as car- 
bonic acid. But, although this acid seems so much like air, it is in some 
respects very different. A burning candle plunged into it is extinguished, 
and any small animal—for instance, a mouse—dies the moment it tries 
to breathe it. So, unlike air, carbonic acid puts out fire and destroys life. 
Yet this gas may be swallowed with perfect safety; for instance, it occurs 
in the saleratus which your mother uses in her kitchen, and it forms the 
sparkling bubbles which escape from common soda-water and make you 
feel so funnily when they get up into your nose. Although deadly to the 
lungs, it is harmless to the stomach. 

All through nature it exists, sometimes free, and sometimes united with 
other materials. Combined with lime, it forms limestone, of which marble 
and chalk are mere varieties. So the pure white walls of a palace may 
be full of charcoal, and the most beautiful statue also may contain it. In 
the free state it often fills old wells and cellars which have been closed for 
years, so that the workman who descends into such places to make repairs 
may lose his life in consequence. 

In Italy there is a cave, which has a layer of the gas at its bottom, this 
substance being so much heavier than common air that it always sinks in it. 
Travellers can safely enter this cave, since their heads are far above the 
deadly layer, whereas small animals are immediately overcome. The guides 
always carry in a little dog, to show the effects of the gas, and from this the 
name of the place is derived, — Grotto del Cane, meaning grotto of the dog. 
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The creature is never allowed to die, however, being soon taken out again 
and revived by the fresh air. 

In Java there is a far more wonderful place, known as the Poison Valley. 
Here a huge mountain hollow is filled with the deadly gas, so that the 
traveller who looks down upon it from above sees its desolate rocky floor 
whitened with the bones of animals which have descended into it and lost 
their lives. 

But there is always a way of ascertaining the danger in such places as 
usually contain carbonic acid. Simply lower a lighted candle into the well, 
cellar, or cave, and if the gas is present the light will go out. 

There is another respect in which carbonic acid must interest us all. We 
and all other animals breathe it ou¢ of our lungs continually. But the air 
which we breathe zz is almost wholly free from the gas, and in fact does 
not contain much-charcoal in any form. So if we breathe it out we must 
contain charcoal in ourselves. Now, if we constantly breathe it away, we 
must in time use up all we have, unless we get more of it from other sources. 
Where, then, does it come from? Our food! Every article of food in 
common use, except salt, contains more or less charcoal. If you put sugar, 
flour, meat, or vegetables into the fire, you will be able to get it from them. 
Indeed, every -hundred pounds of sugar contains no less than forty-two 
pounds of it! 

More than this, every living being and every plant has charcoal in nearly 
all its parts, The most beautiful flowers, even the snow-white lily and the 
queenly rose, have this wonderful substance in their very colors’ and in the 
odors with which they delight us. For instance, the perfume of roses is 
due to an oil contained in the flower, which, when extracted, is sold under 
the name of otto of roses, and every seventeen pounds of this precious 
material contains no less than fifteen pounds of charcoal! Why, my dear 
reader, half your own weight, nay, more than half, is— what do you think? 
—charcoal and water! So the next time any one asks you what you are 
made of, don’t say dust, but charcoal and water, and you will be nearer 
right. Not but that you contain other substances also, only these are in 
the largest quantity. Did somebody laugh at me and call me a charcoal-man 
. just then? Very well, my dear, suit yourself, it don’t hurt my feelings ! 

But I said that both plants and animals contain charcoal. The animals 
get it from the plants or by eating one another, but where do the plants 
get it? Let us go back to that queer carbonic acid gas which is formed 
when charcoal is burned, and which we give out from our lungs as the 
result of a sort of burning of the food within us. Perhaps you don’t believe 
you are a furnace, but you are. The food you eat really undergoes a sort 
of burning up within you, its charcoal going off in carbonic acid after uniting 
with the oxygen you breathe in from the air. And from this mild sort of 
‘combustion results all the natural heat of your body. 

Now all animals, of course including human beings, must have oxygen 
to breathe, and they steadily use it up in making carbonic acid. So then, 
if the life-giving gas is constantly removed from the air and a deadly one 
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put in its place, the atmosphere must in time become unfit to breathe, and 
life upon the earth be rendered impossible. That is, unless there is some 
way by which Nature gets rid of the impurities, and restores the life (if 
I may use the word) of the air. This is done by the plants, it being their 
duty to breathe in carbonic acid from the atmosphere, take away its char- 
coal, and give back the oxygen in a fit state for our lungs. And so the 
charcoal goes back and forth ; we eat the plant, and, after using its char- 
coal, breathe it out again to be reconsumed by other plants and again made 
fit for our use. So, while the plants provide us with food and purify the 
air for us, we return the compliment by providing them with the atmosphere 
which is necessary for their life. We work for them and they for us. In 
fact, all natural objects are more our friends than we at first think. 

But all this time we have been talking only of ordinary charcoal, while 
there are three or four other varieties of it. These, however, are all known 
under different names, charcoal being merely the most common one of them, 
while the whole are classed under the one title of carbon. So, then, char- 
coal is merely one kind of carbon. Now for another. 

Long ages since, before men lived upon the earth, there were vast forests 
existing in which great palms and gigantic ferns as large as our trees are 
to-day flourished luxuriantly. And generation after generation of trees 
would grow up and decay and fall, and others would take their places, just 
as in our forests now, while the great logs and dead branches and half- 
rotted leaves accumulated on the ground. Thus layer after layer of vege- 
table matter all full of carbon was heaped up one above another. Then soil 
was formed above, inch by inch and foot by foot, pressing the remains of 
the ancient trees into a solid mass, which slowly decayed. But under these 
circumstances the carbon was left behind, and, when the soil above hardened 
into rock, was squeezed harder and harder till it became what we now 
extract from the bowels of the earth and use as fuel,—coal. And in the 
rocks surrounding the coal-beds, and often in the coal itself, we find now 
the prints of leaves, and sometimes huge logs of what once was wood, but 
now is changed to stone, with all the original markings of the bark and 
even the delicate veins of the leaves as distinct as if the trees had died but 
yésterday. So these old forests, which no man ever saw, have written their 
history for us in the solid rocks, leaving a record far more reliable than 
any book ever written by unaided man. How many millions of years ago 
these forests flourished no man can say; we only know that their trees 
differed from all which grow at the present time, and that they stored up 
fuel for us. They died, but were not wasted, for waste is unknown in 
Nature. 

The same process is going on to-day. The decaying vegetation of huge 
swamps slowly changes into peat, which is but one step in the formation of 
coal, and will in future ages become the fuel of other races of men. The 
unfortunate traveller who chances by night to be lost in these swamps often 
beholds lights dance before him, like distant, waving torches, which lure 
him onwards, in the hope of shelter, to greater danger and even death. 
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These ghostly flames, the will-o’-the-wisps as they are called, have their 
origin in decaying vegetables, and are also, therefore, if not containing char- 
coal, unable.to exist without it. 

Almost all our artificial lights contain carbon. The flame of a candle, 
of a gas-burner, or of a lamp depends for its light upon little particles of 
charcoal, which, when collected, form common lamp-black, or soot. Petro- 
leum, from which kerosene is made, is also rich in carbon, being formed 
probably from decaying vegetables and animals which lived ages ago, in 
some cases even when the great forests of the coal period were storing 
up solid fuel near by. But in many cases the petroleum was hidden away 
in the rocks long before the coal period, being, it may be, as much older 
than the coal as the latter is older than man; while, on the other hand, 
many wells have been filled with their oil since the mighty forests which 
formed the goal were covered up with solid layers of stone. 

But, besides coal and charcoal, two other important forms of carbon exist, 
both of which are dug from the earth. One of these is common black lead, 
from which our lead-pencils are made, and which the kitchen-girls use in 
their stove-polish. The other is — what do you think?—diamond/ Yes, 
the brilliant, clear, precious diamond is nothing but carbon, precisely the 
same substance as common, dirty, every-day charcoal. 

So we see that carbon, whether we call it charcoal or not, is almost every- 
where. It is in the solid rocks of the earth, it blossoms in the rose and 
is exhaled in its perfume, it lights us to bed, it feeds us, and it keeps us 
warm. It flows in our blood, and lives in our brains, muscles, hearts, and 
even in the very eyes with which we look at it. It is in the printer’s ink 
upon the page before you; you write with it, wear it, and breathe it away. 
And yet in its most important uses it is not alone, being chiefly valued in 
its compounds with other substances. And just so are nearly all substances 
most valuable with and for others. Even you, my dear reader, follow this 
rule. This little piece of charcoal teaches you that. No one can work for 
himself and by himself alone, and be a useful being. 

Now have we not learned that nothing is insignificant? Have we not 
learned more than we expected? So then no matter how small, dull, and 
uninteresting an object may at first seem, if we study it carefully, attentively, 
and understandingly, we shall ever find new wonders unfolding themselves. 
Why, I do not believe that we have more than begun to see the marvels of 
creation, and feel sure that there are yet whole volumes of beautiful truth, 
not even suspected now, to be learned from that black little lump of char- 


coal. 


F. W. Clarke. 
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A NIGHT WITH SANTA CLAUS. 


OME, little ones, you have outromped the sun. Look! he throws you 

a good-night kiss, and says, “ Heigh-ho ! we ’ve had a merry day, little 

folks ; but there’s fun left over for to-morrow, and unless you want me to 
catch you napping in the morning, you had better go to bed.” 

Now, if the horses are put up in the stable and the dolls tucked into the 
play-house within five minutes, you shall have a story to dream about. 

Well done! Now, Charley, tell Bridget to bring us more coal and make 
a bright fire. Draw all the little chairs close up, —so, with aunty in the 
middle, holding this curly mite on her lap. Ah! is not this a cosey party ? 

_ See how the flames play hide-and-go-seek through the bars, and how merrily 
they dance on the walls! 

Not very long ago, and not very far from here, lived a little boy named 
Robby Morgan. Now I must tell at once how Robby looked, else how will 
you know him if you meet him in the street? And I assure you that the 
boy to whom such a wonderful thing happened is worth knowing. Blue- 
eyed was Rob, and fair-haired, and pug-nosed, —just the sweetest trifle, his 
mamma said ; but that small nose had a story of its own to tell: “I know 
I’m only a mite of a nose on a mite of a boy, but I won’t be snubbed by 
any of you long sharp fellows.” If ever nose meant to do its whole duty 
through thick and thin, that little turn-up of Rob’s did. There you have 
my hero’s face, and as faces are but pictures of hearts, — until people grow 
up and teach their eyes and lips to tell wrong stories, — you may know about 
what kind of a boy Rob was. There was a world of mischief and pluck, 
of goodness and naughtiness, jumbled together in that little heart ; but after 
all there was more /ove than anything else,—- love for mamma and papa, 
Uncle George and— Santa Claus! Ah! now we have come to the story 
indeed! You know you often nibble away at the crust of a piece of cake, 
thinking “ It is n’t so very good after all,” until all at once you bite into a _ 
raisin ; so we have nibbled off the crust of my story, and here we are among 
the raisins! Santa Claus, childhood’s blessed saint, to begin with ! 

Well, the day before Christmas, Rob thought it would be a fine thing to 
run down Main Street and see what was going on; so after dinner his 
mamma put on his fur cap and bright scarf, and filled his pockets with 
crackers and cookies, telling him to be very polite to Santa Claus if he 
should happen to meet him. 

Off he trotted, merry as a cricket, now a skip, now a slide, longing to 
turn a somerset in the snow, yet fearing that the Recording Angel, who 
keeps a sharp lookout on little boys at Christmas time, might pop out from 
a tree-box and convict him on the spot. At every corner he held his breath, 
half expecting to run into Santa himself; but nothing of the sort happened, 
and he soon found himself before the gay windows of a toy-shop. 

There he saw a spring hobby-horse, as large as a Shetland pony, all sad- 
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dled and bridled, too, — lacking nothing, in fact, but a rider. Rob pressed 
his nose against the glass, and tried to imagine the feelings of a boy in 
that saddle. .He might have stood there all day, trying to conceive that 
bliss, had not a ragged little fellow pulled his coat, piping out, “ Would n’t 
you jist like that pop-gun mebbe ! ” 

“Catch me looking at pop-guns!” said Rob, shortly, feeling that their 
very mention was a direct insult to the hobby-horse ; but when he saw how 
tattered the boy’s jacket was, he said more softly, “ P’raps you’d like a 
cooky.” 

“ Try me wunst !” said the shrill little voice. 

There was a queer lump in Rob’s throat as he emptied one pocket of its 
cakes and thrust them into the dirty, eager hands. Then he marched down 
the street without so much as glancing at that glorious steed again. 

Brighter and brighter grew the windows, more and more full of toys, till 
at last our boy stood, with open eyes and mouth, before a great store lighted. 
from top to bottom, for it was growing dark. Rob came near taking off 
his cap and saying, “ How do you do, sir?” 

To whom? you ask; why, to an image of Santa Claus, the size of life, 
holding a Christmas-tree filled with wonderful fruit. It would have puzzled 
a painter to find colors as bright as Rob’s eyes and cheeks were then. 
Soon a happy thought struck him: “ Surely this must be Santa Claus’s own 
store, where he comes to fill his basket with toys! What if I were to hide 
there and wait for him?” As I said, he was a brave little chap, so he walked 
straight into the store with the stream of big people. Everybody was busy ; 
mammas were looking at playthings, papas were pulling out their purses, 
clerks were tying up parcels, and errand-boys were scampering to and fro 
as if they had lost their wits, and were bent on finding them. No one had 
time to look at our mite of a Rob. He tried in vain to find a quiet corner, 
till he caught sight of some winding stairs that led up to the next story. 
He crept up, scarcely daring to breathe till he reached the top. 

What a fairy-land! Toys everywhere! Oceans of toys! Nothing but 
toys ! excepting one happy little boyi This was the wholesale department. 
Ask mamma what those troublesome big words mean. 

Rob came nearer losing his wits than ever in his life before, and indeed 
I think such a playroom excuse enough. Think of fifty great rocking-horses 
in a pile; of whole flocks of woolly sheep and curly dogs, with the real 
bark in them ; stacks of drums ; regiments of soldiers armed to the teeth ; 
companies of firemen drawing their hose-carts ; no end of wheelbarrows and 
velocipedes ! 

Rob screwed his knuckles into his eyes, as a gentle hint that they had 
better not play him any tricks, and then stared with might and main. 

The room was lighted just brightly enough to show its treasures, yet the 
far corners were so dim as to give quite a mysterious air to the baby-jumpers 
and great dolls, lying so stiff and still in rows upon the shelves. But what 
were those things across the room staring at him so fixedly? Nothing but 
masks, of course; he had played with one many a time at home, but that 
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was quite different from facing such a host of those grinning, frowning faces. 
Their grimaces and scowls were meant for him, that was clear! All the 
big noses seemed to be snuffing at him with great relish, as giants always 
do before putting little boys in to roast, thought Rob. The jaws of a black 
bear especially had just opened to gobble him up. Altogether he was 
growing very uncomfortable when he thought he heard a footstep on the 
stairs, and fearing to be caught he hid behind a baby-wagon. No one 
came, however, and as he felt rather hungry, he took out the remaining 
cakes and had a fine supper. 

Why did n’t Santa Claus come ? 

Rob was really getting sleepy. The bustle below was only a faint murmur 
above, and so soothing that he stretched out his tired legs, and, turning 
one of the woolly sheep on its side, pillowed his curly head on it. It was 
so nice to lie there, looking at the ceiling hung with toys, the faint hum 
of voices in his ears, and sleepily thinking that, if he cared to, he might 
jump up and mount the finest horse or beat the biggest drum in that great 
room. The blue eyes grew more and more heavy, the place took on a misty 
look, the sounds became fainter. Rob was fast asleep. 


The evening wore on; papas and mammas were on their way home loaded * 


with mysterious parcels. The clerks and errand-boys, too, seized their 
caps and left the store in high glee, — only one man stayed to guard it, He 
went up stairs to turn down the lights, but in his hurry did not notice the 
little boy so snugly stowed away behind the carts. 

Midnight! The bells rang loud and clear, as if they had great new to 
tell the world. What noise is that besides the bells? And looky O look! 
who is that striding up the rodm with a great basket on his back? He has 
stolen his coat from a polar bear, and his cap, too, I declare! His boots 
are of red leather and reach to his knees. His coat and cap are trimmed 
with wreaths of holly, bright with scarlet berries. 

Good sir, let us see your face, — why ! that is the best part of him, —so 
round and so ruddy, such twinkling eyes and such a merry look about those 
dimples! But see his long white beard, — can he be old? 

O, very, very old! eighteen hundred and seventy years! Is not that a 
long life, little ones? But he has a young heart, — this dear old man, —and 
a kind one. Can you guess his name? “ Hurrah for Santa Claus!” Right! 
— the very one. 

He put his basket down near Robby, and with his back turned to him 
shook the snow from his fur coat. Some of the flakes fell on Rob’s face 
and roused him from his sleep. Opening his eyes, he saw the white figure, 
but did not stir or cry out. He knew him in a twinkling, though to his 
sleepy eyes he looked more like a nice plump angel than anything else. 
Very quiet he lay, not daring to speak a word lest the vision should vanish. 
But, bless his big heart! Ae had no idea of vanishing till his night’s work 
was done. He took a large book from his pocket, opened to the first page, 
and looked at it very closely. 

“Tommy TURNER,” was written at the top, and just below was a little 
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map, — yes, there was Tommy’s heart mapped out like a country. Part of 
the land was marked good, part of it dad; some of the people were called 
civilized and some savage. Here and there were little flags to point out 
places where battles had been fought during the year, — like the flags in the 
atlas, you know. Some of them were black, and some white; wherever a 
good feeling had won the fight there was a white one. Love and Hate had 
a dreadful tussle in Tommy’s heart one day, but Love won the field, and 
Santa Claus in triumph reared a white flag on the very spot. In another 
place a black one showed where selfishness and generosity fought over an 
orange, but self — that wicked old general who kills and enslaves so many 
good impulses — carried off the orange. He had to pay roundly for it now, 
however, for Santa Claus shook his head grimly when his eye fell on it, — — 
then he seemed to be counting. 

“Tommy Turner,” said he aloud, — “six white flags, three black ; that 
leaves only three presents for Tommy ; but we must see what can be done 
for him.” 

So he bustled about among the toys, and soon had a ball, a horse, and a 
Noah’s ark tied up in a parcel, which he tossed into the basket. 

Name after name was read off, some of them belonging to his little play- 
mates, and you may be sure Rob listened with his heart in his mouth. 

“ Robby Morgan!” said Santa Claus. ; 

In his excitement that small boy nearly upset the cart, but Santa was 
so busy with his map that he did not notice it. 

“ One, two, three, four, five, six, seven” — Rob’s breath came very short 
— “whites /” 

He almost clapped his hands. 

“One, two, three, d/acks/ Now I wonder what that little chap would 
like, — here ’s a drum, a box of tools, a knife, and a menagerie. If he had n’t 
run away from school that day and then told a lie about it, Id give hima 
rocking-horse.” 

Rob groaned in anguish of spirit. 

“ But, bless him! he’s a fine little fellow, and perhaps he will do better 
next year if I give him the horse.” | 

That was too much for our boy. With a“ hurrah!” he jumped up and 
turned a somerset right at Santa Claus’s feet. 

“ Stars and stripes!” cried he ; “ what’s this ?” 

“ Come along, I’ll show you the one,” was the only answer Rob gave, 
tugging at the fur coat with all his might. 

Santa Claus suffered himself to be led off to the pile of horses. You may 
believe that Rob’s sharp eyes soon picked out the one with the longest tail 
and thickest mane. 

“Well, he beats all the boys ever I saw, back to the year one! What 
shall I do with the little spy?” soliloquized Santa Claus. 

“O dear Santa Claus!” cried Robby, hugging the red boots, “do just 
take me ‘long with you; I ’ll stick tight when you slide down the chimbley.” 

“ Yes, I guess you will stick tight — in the chimney, little man.” 
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“ T mean to your back,” half sobbed Rob. 

Santa Claus can’t bear to see little folks in trouble, so he took the boy 
in his arms, and asked him where he wanted to go. 

“To Tommy Turner’s, and O you know that boy in the awful old jacket 
that likes pop-guns,” was the breathless reply, 

Of course he knew him, for he knows every boy and girl in Christendom ; 
so a pop-gun was added to the medley of toys. Santa Claus then strapped 
Rob and the basket upon his back, and crept through an open window to 
a ladder he had placed there, down which he ran as nimbly as a squirrel. 

The reindeers before the sledge were in a hurry to be off, and tinkled 
their silver bells right merrily. An instant more, and they were snugly 
tucked up in the white robes, —an instant more, and they were flying like 
the wind over the snow. ) 

Ah! Tommy’s home. Santa Claus sprang out, placed the light ladder 
against the house, and before Rob could wink —a good fair wink — they 
were on the roof making for the chimney. Whether it swallowed him, or 
he swallowed it, is still a puzzle to Robby. He only had time to wonder, 
on the way down, if young avalanches felt so, taking their first slide. 

Tommy lay sleeping in his little bed and dreaming, doubtless, of a merry 
Christmas, for his rosy mouth was puckered into something between a 
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whistle and a smile. Rob longed to give him a friendly punch, but Santa 
Claus shook his head; so they filled his stocking and hurried away, for 
empty little stockings the world over were waiting for that generous hand. 

On they sped again, never stopping until they came to a wretched little 
hovel with only a black pipe instead of a chimney sticking through the 
roof. 

Rob thought, “ Now I guess he’ll Aave to give it up,” but no, he softly 
pushed the door open and stepped in. On a ragged cot lay the urchin to 
whom Robby had given the cookies. One of them, half-eaten, was still 
clutched in his hand. Santa Claus gently opened the other little fist and 
put the pop-gun in it. 

“ Give him my drum,” whispered Rob, and Santa Claus without one word 
placed it near the rumpled head. 

How swiftly they flew under the bright stars! How sweetly rang the 
bells ! 

When Santa Claus reined up at Robby’s door he found his little comrade 
fast asleep ; so he laid him tenderly in his crib, and drew off a stocking 
which he filled with the smaller toys ; the rocking-horse he placed close 
to the crib, that Rob might mount him betimes on Christmas morning. 

A kiss, and he was gone. 


P.S. Rob’s mamma says it was all a dream, but he declares, indignantly, 
that “it’s true as Fourth o’ July!” and / prefer to take his word for it. 
Annie R. Annan. 


CEBEEOOD >> 


OUR BOYS’ SKATING SONG. 


ht in the frosty morning air, — 
Out on our glittering skates ! 
Ho, for the river’s crystal glare! 
Who is the laggard that waits ? 
Keen is the north-wind over the plain, 
Keen as a hunter’s blade; 
But none in our dauntless skating train 
Of his blust’ring blast is afraid. 


Then away, away o’er the crystal track! 
On slippers of glittering steel, away! 

The ice may bend, and the ice may crack ; 
We'll laugh in the face of all danger to-day. 


Now for a straight heat, swift and far! 
Now for a good mile race! 
VOL. VII.— NO. I. 3 
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Hey, how the thin sheets creak and jar 
Beneath our lightning pace ! 

Frost in our nostrils, — tingling frost, — 
Frost on our waving hair; 

But, boys, we’re willing to pay the cost 
The skater’s delights to share. 


Then away, away o’er the crystal track! 
On slippers of glittering steel, away! 

The ice may bend, and the ice may crack, 
We'll laugh in the face of all danger to-day. 


Now to the right we quickly turn ; 
And now to the left we fly! 

Hi! how the blue steel seems to spurn 
The ice as we whistle by! 

Bend to the home-stretch, racers, bend! 
Bend with a sweeping stride ; 

And rough old North-Wind, he shall lend 
Us wings as we homeward glide. 


Then away, away o’er the crystal track ! 
On slippers of glittering steel, away ! 

The ice may bend, and the ice may crack, 
We'll laugh in the face of all danger to-day. 


Merrily goes the winter-time, 
When the streams are frozen strong; 

When skate-steel’s ring and skater’s rhyme 
Are blent in a gleeful song ; 

The drone may doze by the chimney-side, 
And close to the hearth-rug cling ; 

But the wide-awake school-boy’s joy and pride 
Is the skater’s song to sing. 


Then away, away o’er the crystal track! 
On slippers of glittering steel, away ! j 
The ice may bend, and the ice may crack, 
We ’ll laugh in the face of all danger to-day. 
G. H. Barnes. 
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A TALK ABOUT ANIMALS. 


% NLY think,” said little Ella Randolph, “what a wonderful creature 
the rhinoceros is! You believe an elephant is a pretty big animal, 
don’t you?” 

“He is the biggest and strongest animal in the world,” said her brother 
Rufus, who had great faith in elephants. 

“ There ’s where you are mistaken,” said Ella. “The rhinoceros is so 
strong that he can take an elephant, big as he is, right up on his horn, and 
think nothing of it, till the elephant’s fat runs down into his eyes and 
blinds him.” 

“Ho! you read that in the story of Sindbad the Sailor!” said Rufus, 
laughing at her, “Why, Ella! an elephant could toss your rhinoceros on 
his tusks, or strangle him with his trunk, and then trample him under those 
great feet of his, easy as anything. I bet on the elephant!” 

“TI bet on the rhinoceros!” replied Ella, decidedly. “Ill ask Cousin 
Tim about it. He’s been all over the world, and he'll know. O Cousin 
Tim, you’re just in time! Now tell me—” and she poured out her 
story. 

nae Tim — a jolly old boy, who had really been much about the world, 
as she said — laughed heartily at her graphic account of the rhinoceros 
blinded by the fat of the elephant carried on his horn. He took her on 
his knee, and, stroking her hair affectionately, said, “ And did n’t you read 
still further, how, when the rhinoceros fell down and died, with the elephant 
sticking on his horn, a great bird called a roc came and carried them both 
away ?” 

Ella said yes, but that she did n’t exactly believe that part of the story. 

“O, didn’t you? Well, you are right. I’m sorry to say that the Arabian 
Nights are not very good authority in natural history. I’ve seen an ele- 
phant and a rhinoceros together —”’ 

“O, have you?” “Do tell us about it, Cousin Tim!” cried both chil- 
dren at once. “ Where was it?” 

“In the London Zodlogical Gardens, where you may see all sorts of 
animals, birds, and reptiles, — except a few that you read of in the Arabian 
Nights,” he added, laughing. “I’ve seen a lady elephant wind her trunk 
about the neck of the rhinoceros — ” 

“To strangle him?” cried Rufus, eagerly. “I told:you so, Ella! I bet 
on the elephant!” 

“No, not to strangle him, but in play, — to hug him, I suppose. When 
tamed together the two animals are very good friends, though they are ene- 
mies in their native wilds. There the rhinoceros always gives a grunt of 
dissatisfaction, and runs off when he hears the elephant coming. And well he 
may ; for a rhinoceros is only about four or five feet high, while the elephant 
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Rhinoceros and Elephant. 


is eight or ten feet high, and large in proportion. Yet I assure you the 
largest and strongest of animals would find the horn of the stout rhinoceros 
a terrible weapon. An English hunter, mounted on his horse, once fired 
at a rhinoceros within a few yards of him. He didn’t expect to kill him 
at one shot, for the rhinoceros has such a tough skin that only a peculiar 
kind of very hard bullet will go through it, and sometimes that won’t. What 
the hunter did expect was that the rhinoceros would run away, for he is 
a rather timid beast ; he would then have ridden alongside of him, — for a 
horse can travel much faster than those short-legged animals, — and put 
more bullets into him, just behind the shoulder until he-fell dead. But 
this rhinoceros showed fight; he lowered his head and rushed forward, 
throwing up his nose and striking the horse such a blow that his horn 
passed clear through the poor beast’s body and hit the hunter’s leg on the 
other side.” 

“ Did he kill the hunter ?” 

“No; he killed the horse, but the hunter afterwards, mounting another, 
killed him.” 

“ How long is the rhinoceros’s horn?” Rufus inquired. 

“ Sometimes three or four feet, but not often. It is only a very old animal 
that has a horn as long as that, It curves backward to a point, and is very 
strong.. Some kinds of rhinoceros have two horns, one behind the other. 
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We call the thing a horn, and’yet it is not one, strictly speaking. It does 
not grow out of the skull, like an ox-horn, but out of the skin, like a hair, 
having no connection with the bone beneath. It has, in fact, more the 
nature of a hair than of a horn, —or, rather, of a hard, compact mass of 
hairs, rough about the sides, but ending in a smooth sharp point. All the 
hairs which belong on an animal’s body seem to have been gathered in a 
bundle on-this creature’s nose ; for he is naked, like the elephant, who is a 
sort of second cousin of his, according to writers on natural history. Both 
belong to the family of Jachyderms, or thick-skinned animals. The skin 
of the rhinoceros lies upon him in heavy folds, so thick and hard and shell- 
like that they make him look something like a gigantic tortoise. The 
natives of Asiatic countries, where the rhinoceros is found, use his tough 
hide to make shields of. It is a protection against even the claws of a 
tiger or the sword of a man,—and yet not against the animal’s worst 
enemy.” 

“ What is that?” both children wished’ to. know. 

“ An insect that works under the folds of his skin, and: sometimes tor- 
ments him almost to death. When he can endure its bites no longer, he 
goes and buries himself in the mud, leaving only his nose sticking out, and 
stays there until he has drowned or smothered his:tormentors. Sometimes 
he stays until the mud, baking in the sun, becomes so hardened about him 
that he can scarcely get out. The natives take advantage of him then, and 
kill him while he is struggling to free himself.. Hé is often saved from them, 
as he is from the insects, by his best friend.” 

“ What is that?” 

“ A little bird, called the rhinoceros bird. It always goes with the rhinoce- 
ros, riding on his back, and perching upon him when he sleeps at night. 
It feeds upon the insects that are the torment of his life. When he is 
asleep, and danger is coming, this faithful little friend screams in his ear 
to wake him. Sometimes when a rhinoceros has been shot the bird has 
been seen to keep watch over him, and scream in his ear to wake him, at 
sight of the hunter returning ; but he is dead, and cannot awake. There 
is something very curious, as well as touching, in this friendship existing 
between the big beast and the little bird.” 

“ Are the elephant’s tusks real horns, or are they like the horn ‘of the 
rhinoceros ?” Rufus asked. 

“Neither. They are teeth. Monstrous teeth, to be sure. I have seen 
a pair nine feet long, that weighed two hundred and thirty pounds. Mr. 
Cumming, the great English hunter, tells of one he had that weighed a 
hundred and seventy-three pounds, —a single tusk heavier than your Uncle 
Thomas, and he is a very solid man. It was almost eleven feet long. The 
ivory in such a tusk would have been worth a hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“Ivory!” exclaimed little Ella. 

“Yes, my dear. Ivory is nothing but the tusks and teeth of certain 
animals.” Elephants are hunted for their tusks; and thousands are killed 
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every year to furnish ivory for the cutlery establishments of a single town 
in England. The handle of that pretty Sheffield knife your Uncle Thomas 
gave you last Christmas, Rufus, is ivory, and it grew in an elephant’s 
tusk.” 

“IT should think the elephants would all get killed off, at that rate,” said 
Rufus. 

“ So should I, — and indeed I believe they are becoming scarce. Perhaps 
they will before long disappear from Asia and Africa, as they have from 
this country.” 

“ What! were there ever elephants in America?” 

Yes, the elephant and even the rhinoceros were once, like the mastodon, 
inhabitants of this continent.” 

“ How do folks know that ?” 

“ By the bones of these animals, which have been found here.” 

“ How strange !” 

“Not half so strange, Ella, as what is found in Northern Siberia, — that 
country of ice and snow. The elephant, you know, likes a warm climate. 
Now — will you believe it? —in cold Siberia, where it would be impossible 
for a wild elephant to live, the bones of so many dead ones are found buried 
in the frozen banks of rivers that a great business is carried on digging 
them out and sending the tusks to market. Regular ivory mines they are, 
and very valuable. The tusks are perfect, and sometimes very large, and 
they furnish the best of ivory, though they have been there, I suppose, 
thousands and thousands of years.” 

“ Why, how did they ever get there, if the country is so cold?” 

“ It must have been warmer once than it is now. Then some great change 
in the climates of the earth took place, — I won’t pretend to say what, — and 
ice and snow buried whole regions where the rhinoceros once tossed his 
horn and the elephant swung his trunk.” 

* Do little baby elephants have tusks?” Ella inquired. 

“They have small ones, called ‘ milk tusks,’ which they shed when they 
are two or three years old; then the real tusks come out, and continue to 
grow as long as the elephant lives, which is a good while, — sometimes a 
hundred and fifty or even two hundred years. Of the Indian elephants only 
the males have tusks ; but both males and females of the African species 
have them, though those of the males are much the larger.” 

“If the elephant’s tusks are so long, how can he ever put his mouth to 
the ground to eat and drink ?” Ella was anxious to know. 

“ My dear, he never puts his mouth to the ground. He can’t. His tusks 
are too long and his neck is so short. He would starve to death if it was n’t 
for his trunk. That is a most wonderful member. It is a sort of long nose 
with something like a finger on the end of it. It can pick up a penny, or 
kill a man at a blow. It can stretch out very long, and wind about things, 
or it can draw itself up into a short, wrinkled mass. It is hollow, and when 
the animal wishes to drink he first fills it with water, then curls it about, 
puts the end into his mouth, and empties it like a bottle into his throat.” 
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“Yes; and I saw him eat hay at the menagerie, last summer,” said Rufus. 
“He just took a wisp with his trunk, gave it a twist, and stuffed it into his 
mouth, I gave him a cracker, and it was odd to see his great trunk pick 
it out from between my fingers, and then go through with all the motions 
for so little a thing !” 

“To enable him to do all it does, there are in the elephant’s trunk more 
than fifty thousand separate muscles, —so I have read somewhere,” said 
Cousin Tim. “He does some very curious things with it, He takes up 
sand, and flings it all over his body. Or he bathes himself by filling his 
trunk with water, and then spirting it over his back and sides. Sometimes 
he brushes himself with wisps of hay, and I’ve seen him, plucking herbs 
by the wayside, knock them carefully against his fore legs, to brush the 
dust off, before putting them into his mouth. The foot and head of the 
elephant are almost as wonderfully formed as his trunk. To support his 
enormous weight, and enable him to move without a heavy jar at each 
step, his hoof is composed of a great many elastic horny plates, which make 
it almost as soft as a football, so that he walks or runs — and he is a very 
swift runner — almost as silently as a fox. Then his head, in order to have 
strength to wield his huge tusks and trunk, without being too heavy, has 
great cavities filled with bony cells, like empty honeycombs, between the 
brain and the skull; so that the elephant’s brain is not half so large as 
most people imagine.” 

“Then it isn’t his big head that makes him so knowing, is it?” said 
Rufus. 

“Well, no, my boy. There are animals with small heads quite as wise 
in their way as the elephant.” 

“TI know! I read in my ‘Young Folks’ about the beavers, — how they 
make dams to raise the water of streams when it is too low for them, and 
build regular little huts or lodges, to live in, almost like human beings. Did 
you ever see a beaver, Cousin Tim?” 

“ Never a wild one; though I have watched the tame ones many a day 
in the London Zodlogical Gardens. Curious fellows they are! They are 
quite tame, and appear to be on very friendly terms with the birds. that 
come sometimes to share their food with them. It is amusing to see one 
pare an apple or a parsnip; he holds it in his paws, and pressing his teeth 
against it, while he turns it, takes off the skin as neatly as you could do 
with a knife.” 

“ Does a tame beaver build dams?” asked Ella. 

*Q no; he is too wise, wild or tame, to give himself that trouble when 
it isn’t necessary. He continues to cut sticks, though, when he can get 
them, — not to build dams with, but to get the bark for food. A growth 
of young saplings disappears pretty soon from the shores of a pond where 
beavers are kept. But, though he never builds dams where there is always 
plenty of water, yet even a tame beaver, as soon as the building season 
arrives, feels again the old instinct of his race, and sets to work making 
a lodge for the winter.” 








Beaver and Black-tailed Water Wren. 


Rufus thought the beaver must be a very sleek-looking animal. 

“He is not so sleek as you suppose, —if you are thinking of a beaver 
hat,” said Cousin Tim. “His fur is very fine, soft, and close ; but all over 
him there are long, bristling hairs, that grow out through the fur, and give 
him a rather rough look. I said all over him; but there is neither hair nor 
fur, you know, on that scaly, flat tail of his. That is almost as curious a 
thing as the elephant’s trunk. It is a paddle to swim with, a prop to lean 
on when the beaver stands upor his hind legs, a trowel to build his dam 
or plaster his hut with, and I don’t know what else.” 

Ella wanted to know if there was any other animal as knowing as the 
elephant and the beaver, and was very much displeased when her cousin 
said, “ Yes, the bear.” 

*O, I don’t believe it, that horrid creature!” said she. “I saw one 
at the menagerie, and as I was going by his cage he jumped up and put 
his nose and great claws against the bars, and opened his awful big mouth, 
just as if he wanted to swallow me. I never was so frightened in my life. 
His mouth watered for me till it dripped, —and then, those horrid teeth! 
ugh ! ” 

“ He wanted a bun,” said Rufus. “He saw one in her hand, and stretched 
his jaws apart as an invitation for her to toss it in.” 
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“Yes; and Rufus took my clean bun, and threw it into the creature’s 
ugly mouth, and he swallowed it, and licked his chaps, just as he would 
if it had been me instead!” said Ella. 

“No, you misunderstood him,” said Cousin Tim, laughing. “If it was 
a common black bear, or a brown bear, he would n’t have eaten you if he 
could. He likes buns better than he does little girls. Sometimes, I know, 
when he is savage with hunger, he will attack people who do not attack 
him ; but he is commonly a harmless fellow, living on roots, leaves, insects, 
berries, honey, and grain, though he does not object to a fat pig now and 
then. And maybe when very hungry, as I said, he would not despise a 
nice, tender little girl. I read the other day a true story of a woman in 
Europe, who went out into the woods to search for her two little children 
that had strayed away, and found them — where do you suppose ?— playing 
with a bear! One had actually climbed up on the monster’s back, and the 
other was trying to lead him! And, what was very strange, the bear seemed 
to like it. For he is an affectionate fellow, and fond of children for play- 
fellows, if not for breakfast and supper. Mind, I am not speaking of ‘the 
great grizzly bear, or the ferocious white polar bear ; they are very different 
creatures,” 

“ But are common bears so very knowing ?” asked Rufus: 
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“T won’t say they are to be compared with the elephant in wisdom. But 
there are few animals as knowing as the bear. Tamed, he can be taught 
to perform far more wonderful tricks than a dog can; and in some of his 
habits and manners he is more nearly human than any other dumb beast, 
except the monkey. But I can’t stop to tell you more about him now.” 

“ O dear! can’t you any way?” said Ella. 

“T thought you did not like bears!” 

“I 'm beginning to like them.” 

‘“ Perhaps, then, I will tell you more about them some time. But I must 
gonow. Good by! Why, you are a little bear yourself, — you hug so!” 

And, kissing both Ella and her brother, Cousin Tim hurried away. 

Harvey Wilder. 
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IN BOLTON WOODS. 

M* little American friends, I suppose some of you mean to go to Eng- 
land some time. England, where most of your great-grandfathers 
and great-grandmothers came from ; where we speak the same tongue and 
read the same books as you do, and live very much in the same way, only 
quieter and more old-fashioned. That is, you travel thousands of miles, 
we only hundreds; your cities and towns are new, ours old,—some very 
olc. Many of our castles and cathedrals, abbeys and baronial halls, nay, 
even our houses, were built centuries ago ; and some have lain for centuries 
in ruins. I dare say you enterprising Americans would have pulled them 
quite down and carted the rubbish away, and built up a new house or castle 
in no time ; but we rather like these things for being old. And so would 
some of you, perhaps, if you saw how beautiful they look, —like our old 
abbey, Bolton Abbey, which I went to see the other day, and mean to tell 

you about instead of a story. Though it has a story connected with it too. 
Once upon a time there was a Lady Alice Romilly, who married the 
nephew of a King of Scotland, but was left a widow early, with an only 
son, of whom she was passionately fond. The boy was called “the Boy 
of Egremond,” from the estate to which he was heir, one of the finest in 
Yorkshire. Now, you must know, this Yorkshire, our biggest county, 
though much smaller than one of your States, is, in parts of it, exactly like 
a gigantic ploughed field. The land lies in furrows or da/es, and at the 
bottom of each dale runs a river, from which it takes its name, such as 
Wharfedale, Airedale, and so on. These dales or valleys are mostly very 
rich and beautiful; the uplands are generally low, bleak hills, or sweeps 
of moorland. Well, the estate of this boy, this young Romilly, extended 
all along Wharfedale, which is the finest of all the dales, and through which 
runs, fierce and fast; one of the brightest, merriest rivers I know, — the 
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Wharfe. Sometimes it is broad, sometimes narrow; at-one spot near Bol- 
ton, so very narrow and so locked in between two rocks, that an active lad 
can easily stride over it. Therefore it is called, and had been called from 
time immemorial, the Strid. 

This place is in the midst of thick woods, where, it is said, young Romilly 
was very fond of going with his hounds ; and as there was no bridge, — there 
is none even yet, — it was the easiest way of crossing from side to side of 
the dale. The boy crossed it, alas! once too often. For when he was 
bounding carelessly over, — or attempted to cross it, — holding two hounds 
in a leash behind him, the dogs swerved back, and instead of gaining the 
opposite rock young Romilly fell into the chasm. Of course he was 
drowned ; out of that boiling, foaming torrent, so narrow and so deep, no 
one ever came alive. 

The first person to go and tell the Lady Alice was a forester, who had 
seen it all, but could not help. He went in great sorrow to his mistress, 
and, thinking to prepare her, put the question, “ What is good for a dootless 
bene?” — which means “ a lost blessing.” 

* And she made answer, Endless sorrow ! 
For she knew that her son was dead.” 
I am telling you the story in prose, but it is infinitely better in poetry, — 
Wordsworth’s poetry, which some of you may have read.* I learned it 
myself by heart when I was a child, and used often to tell and think of 
that poor lady and her “ endless sorrow,” and how she comforted ‘it in the 
only way that sorrow can be comforted, by doing good to other people. Close 
by the spot where her son was drowned she built Bolton Abbey, a splen- 
did monastery, where the monks saitl prayers night and day, and carried 
out all sorts of charities, and were a great blessing to all Wharfedale. 
And this cruel Wharfe, which had killed her boy, ran along beside it, merry 
old river, — as merrily as he runs to-day. 

This all happened seven hundred years ago; yet the Abbey, or a great 
portion of it, is still standing; the Strid is much as it was, perhaps worn 
a little wider and deeper by the action of the water; but any of you sturdy 
American boys could leap over as easily as young Romilly used todo. And 
the trees which clothe the banks on either side of the river are so old, so 
enormously old, that no doubt some of them are the identical oaks under 
which young Romilly used to pass, with his bow and arrows, — guns were 
not used then, —his hunting-bow slung over his shoulder, and his dogs, 
those fatal dogs! held in a leash at his heels. Poor young Romilly! 

This sad story had always such an interest for me that for years I longed 
to see Bolton Abbey and the Strid. And it was a great delight to start off 
one golden October morning —as bright a morning as those you have in 
your American “fall” —with a party of young people—sonfe children, 
some nearly grown-up, but all young —in a tightly packed car, the crown- 
ing feature of which was a gigantic hamper. It rode silently — the only 
silent passenger indeed, for our tongues all went like mill-clacks — beside 


* “The Form of Prayer.” Wordsworth Works, Vol, IV., Fields, Osgood, & Co.’s Edition. 
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the coachman; and it looked as if its contents would feed an army ; which 
was a great consolation to more than one of us, when we had driven for 
some time along the banks of Wharfe, with the fresh air blowing down 
upon us from the bleak summits of Simon’s Seat, and Beamsley Beacon, 
facetiously termed “ Beans-and-bacon,” in compliment to this hungry York- 
shire, the very hungriest country I ever knew. I do believe but for a 
sense of honor some of us would have attacked the hamper before noon. 
As it was, we stayed our appetites with a biscuit or two, and went on chat- 
tering and laughing, doubtless to the amusement of the various quiet, gray 
villages we drove through, —all so very quiet, so very gray. For these 
Yorkshire villages are built entirely of stone, with stone roofs even, — roofs 
gabled and sloping, under which are the long low windows, with heavy 
mullions and tiny diamond-shaped panes. Very picturesque, and no doubt 
very solid and comfortable, though just a little dreary. 

The dreariness was enlivened, however, by quantities of children, seem- 
ing to spring up everywhere, just like daisies. (By the by, I understand 
daisies do not grow in America, which is the most disappointing thing I 
have yet heard of that country.) These little fat, brown, shock-headed, 
flaxen-haired creatures came tumbling out of every cottage door, or stood 
staring, finger in mouth, or gave us a shrill “Hooray!” as we drove by. 
Especially when we came to the old-fashioned town at Bolton Bridge, which 
looked exactly as it must have done for the last two centuries, for they 
are by no means “go-ahead ” people in the Yorkshire dales. And here for 
a little we lost sight of the River Wharfe, with whom (I speak of it as if 
it were a live creature, for it is such a living stream, so bright and rapid, 
noisy and strong) we had kept company all the way. 

But very soon some of us called out: “There is the Abbey! How 
beautiful it looks! Of all days in the year we could not have had a finer 
day.” . 

It was true. Here is a picture of the Abbey, just as it looked, coming 
upon it from the town-field; but no words could ever describe, no pencil 
paint, the full beauty of the scene,— the intense blue of the sky through 
the ruined windows and arches, the glitter of the sunshine on those great 
masses of ivy, and on the long, green, dew-sparkling grass that grew 
between the gravestones. The Abbey is built at the entrance of a sort 
of glen, thickly wooded, and these woods were now tinted all colors, as 
bright almost as your trees in the fall, while between them ran Wharfe, 
gradually growing broader and deeper and quieter, until by the time we 
reached the Abbey he had settled into quite a well-conducted river, who, 
in summer-time at least, would drown nobody. You can even cross him, 
by means of a line of stepping-stones, which looked so tempting that I 
immediately started off to do it. 

Do you know how delicious that feat is, crossing a rapid river on step- 
ping-stones? When you get to the middle, you pause a minute on the 
biggest stone of the lot, and you watch the water dancing and bubbling 
and chattering all round you, yet you feel so gtand and so ‘safe! You 
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dip your hands into it, or perhaps just the tips of your toes, and then 


stand and look backward and forward to either shore, which seems so far 
off, and you so completely alone in the midst of the running, rushing stream. 
But you have conquered it and crossed it, —at least half-way; and you 
know you can accomplish the other half with care. You are like a boy 
who has carried off his first prize at school, or a young man who has 
taken honors at college, or a middle-aged man who has fought: half his 
battle with the world; it was not an easy thing to do, but he has done 
it, and he feels so proud, — honestly proud and glad. 

I have had a few pleasant sensations in life, my children; but I think 
one of the very pleasantest was standing that sunshiny day in the middle 
of Wharfe, on the stepping-stones opposite Bolton Abbey. 

Then we wandered about the churchyard, and tried to find the grave 
of Emily Norton (about whom Wordsworth has made a poem called “ The 
White Doe of Rylstone”), and the: place where she and her white doe 
used to sit together, and where, aftér'she was buried, the faithful creature 
came alone. But we found nothing. Just as we were turning away, there 
came, from the very ruins as it seemed, the sound of an organ and of boys’ 
voices singing a chant. 

“It’s the little boys of the school,” said an old man who was hanging 
about the churchyard. “They practise every morning in the part of the 
Abbey that is restored, and O, don’t they sing well, some of ’em!” 

They did; and coming in upop the intense stillness of the place, where 
was not a sound except the ripple of Wharfe in the distance, you might 
almost have fancied it was no little school-boys at all, but the spirits of 
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the good old monks come back again, and bringing a few angels to help 
them sing their matins once more on the familiar spot. But it ended at 
last, the church-door opened, and out rushed a stream of most earthly 
little boys, who tumbled one over another in the liveliest way, and at last 
dispersed towards the court-yard of their school, which has been built 
by the Duke of Devonshire, to whom the property belongs, and where we 
saw them settling down to various games at marbles. 

But the morning was wearing on, and we had to be at a particular spot 
in Bolton Woods, called the Summer-House, by dinner-time. Our path 
went along the left bank of Wharfe, among the trees, until at last we 
came upon an open space, where the gray rocks that hem in the stream 
grow huger and more jagged, and Wharfe grows more and more swift 
and furious, and beats himself against them into clouds of foam and 
spray. At last he gets closed in within such a narrow channel that he 
can bear it no longer, and begins to roar like an angry beast, —so fiercely 
that you can hardly hear yourself speak. You go cautiously down, and 
there, dashing himself between two rocks, a higher and a lower one, 
where the feet of generations upon generations have worn two flat places 
like stepping-stones, you see the imprisoned river ; you perceive at once 
, that with a steady, active foot you might cross it fifty times unharmed, but 
if your foot slipped, or your head turned dizzy, it would be all over with 
you, — for this is the Strid. 

Instinctively I caught two of my little folks by the hand, and began to 
count over the rest, lest any should be suddenly missing. The boy of the 
party—a thorough boy !—gave me serious alarm by the way he bounded 
over the slippery rocks, and looked down from the very edge of them into 
the boiling Wharfe, as if he were desirous to emulate the fate of young 
Romilly. 

I too looked down, as sadly as if it had happened only yesterday, into 
the dark seething chasm of foamy water, into which, all those centuries 
ago, the boy had fallen, and then cast my eyes backward to the ruined 
Abbey, in the building of which the broken-hearted mother had found her 
only comfort. And I wished all boys who go on dangerous adventures 
would think twice of their poor mothers at home, and not risk their lives 
except for some good or heroic end, 

We were all a little grave, I think, remembering poor young Romilly and 
the Lady Alice, until we climbed up the wood-side again and began unpack- 
ing the hamper. 

Never was such a hamper! The fowls, the beef, the apple-pies, the blanc- 
mange and jam, the bread and the butter, seemed endless! And such a 
lot of things to eat them with, — knives, forks, and spoons, plates, basins, 
and dishes. 1 am sure the Lady Alice and her son, who probably ate their 
meat out of wooden platters with their fingers, never dreamed of such 
things. We all turned at once into waiters, and spread the table—a 
real table, though in a rather damp root-house — in most sumptuous style. 
And then, having waited as long as affection and civility, striving with 
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hunger, allowed us, for two missing ones of the party, did n’t we fall 
to, and eat such a dinner! When, towards its close, the absentees ap- 
peared, alarm mingled with our delight, for we had nearly consumed 
everything. 

OQ, never mind, we Il just put up with the relics of the past,” said this 
generous pait, as we laid before them the poor remains of our meal. And 
some of us, I saw, nobly abstained from a third helping of apple-pie, that 
there might be enough left the new-comers. 

Then everybody was very busy in packing up the knives, forks, and 
spoons again, — an act of duty, but not near so delightful as the unpacking. 
Afterwards we all spread ourselves through various green bowery paths, 
wandered about hither and thither, and finally condescended to remount 
the carriage in order that, just at the entrance of the wood, we might cross 
over to the other side of Wharfe, and enter a gien little known to ordinary 
tourists, where there was a wonderful waterfall. A considerable struggle 
our horses had in fording the swift but here shallow river, and some of 
us looked not sorry to reach safely the other side. Then began a climb— 
O, such a climb!—up one of the steep sides of the glen which ends in 
the waterfall. The narrow path wound hither and thither, so that at each 
step, looking backward, we had a different view. And what a view it was, — 
all trees, and trees in their infinitely varied autumn dress, — foreground, 
background, middle distance, and the far distance, beyond the glen’s mouth, 
becoming hazy in the quick-coming twilight! And what fun we had in 
ascending step after step, cut in earth or rock, as it happened, and with 
the prospect of descending just as many on the other side! And when, 
having gained the utmost point where the glen was barred up by a huge 
rock, we caught sight of that determined little river —a tributary of Wharfe 
— plunging over its barricade, and melting away in a cloud of foam at the 
bottom, giving that curious sense of exultation which waterfalls always 
do,— I suppose for the unconscious feeling of triumph in obstacles over- 
come, —O, how happy we were! It reads very tame, hardly worth while 
telling ; but all I can say is, come to England, to Bolton Woods, and just 
go up that glen. 

The other bank of that resolute [little streamlet was not a glen at all, 
but’a bare hillside, kept as a sort of chase. On the hill-top we could see, 
sharp against the sky, the outlines of two or three roe-deer, which stood as 
it were investigating the sunset. And fast the sun was now setting, and 
the mist gathering, so that it was only with an effort that we could see, 
perched over the highest point of Bolton Woods, Bardon Tower, the 
mansion built by that Lord Clifford who is. called the Shepherd Lord. 
Wordsworth has told his story, — how he was brought tp as a shepherd-lad, 
quite ignorant of his noble birth, and how, when he succeeded to the title 
and fortune, his tastes still remained as.simple as heretofore. Certainly, 
Bardon Tower is a plain enough building, little better than a house, but 
there the Shepherd Lord is said to have lived in peace and honor, a blessing 
to the whole country-side. 
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“ And ages after he was laid in earth 
* The good Lord Clifford’ was the name he bore.” 


I do not know, children, whether he liked better to be a shepherd or a 
lord, or whether it really is better. In my opinion every man’s character 
makes his own lot, whether high or low. But I think he must have lived 
a very quiet, happy life, looking down from his tower along this beautiful 
Wharfedale, with Bolton Abbey at the end of it, — where now, as we drove 
past, the ruins looked grayer than ever in the fast-closing day, and the 
jackdaws had ceased chattering and were going to sleep in the ivy. The 
incessant murmur of Wharfe against the stepping-stones would soon be 
the only sound heard on the spot, —unless, indeed, the ghosts of the old 
monks reappear at midnight to sing their early mass, or the Lady Alice, in 
her mourning weeds and with her sorrowful heart, comes gliding after them 
down the long arches, which are now open to all the stars. But no! 
people once gone to heaven do not come back again, — why should they? 
Centuries ago the Lady Alice found her son again, and they are quite 
happy together, and have perhaps altogether forgotten the place where 
their memories still linger, faint but fair,—as my memory does, tenderly, 
and always will, over that day in Bolton Woods. 

Come to England, and see the places for yourselves, my children. 

Author of “ Fohn Halifax, Gentleman. 


CHRISTMAS AMONG THE FREEDMEN. 


[7 was our first Christmas outside of Yankeedom. We had already found 

that many customs of the Southern people differed very much from our 
own; but had not yet learned how differently they kept their holidays. So 
when we were roused that Christmas morning in Washington by the firing 
of crackers and torpedoes, which we Yankees appropriate exclusively to 
Independence day, we rubbed our eyes in bewilderment, and thought we 
must have awaked from a Rip Van Winkle nap, to find it Fourth of July, 
and ourselves in the neighborhood of Boston Common. 

But no. When we looked out of the window there was no appearance 
of July, and the houses opposite did n’t look at all like Boston. Still the 
crackers and torpedoes kept up their shrill duet, and now and then a cannon 
thundered out its bass. So we dressed in double-quick time and hurried 
down stairs, to find out what it all meant. 

At the dining-room door we met Chloe, bringing up the breakfast. 

“ Christmas gif’, Missus,” said Chloe, before we had time to speak. 

The colored people, instead of wishing you “merry Christmas,” say 
* Christmas gif ,” which means that they expect a present. 

“ What is the matter?” we asked. 
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“Dunno,” said Chloe. “Why, Missus, you looks jes’ like you wor 
scared.” 

“ What is all this firing for?” we asked again. 

“ Why, it’s Christmas,” said Chloe; and she opened her eyes wide, as 
if she thought we were out of our senses. 

“ But what has Christmas to do with it?” 

‘“‘ Laws, Missus, dey allus fires dese yer Christmas ; dat ain’t noffin.” 

So we began to understand that this was another of the strange customs 
of this place. And a very strange one indeed it seemed to us. 

All the morning the firing of crackers and torpedoes and cannon kept on, 
and horns and trumpets added to the noise ; so that we were heartily glad 
when dinner-time came, and everybody found something more interesting 
than powder to dispose of. 

We had been asked to assist in the preparations for a Christmas dinner 
that was to be given to the patients in thé colored hospital, the children from 
several colored schools, and a number of poor people who were taken care 
of by the Freedmen’s Bureau, making in all about six hundred persons. 

The dinner was to be in the large dining-room of the hospital, and when 
we went up early in the morning to make preparations, we found a crowd 
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of children hanging round the doors and windows, curious to see all that 
was going on; and Uncle Ben, the hospital cook, with a red handkerchief 
tied round his neck, the ends hanging down behind, and an old military 
cap set wrong side foremost on the back of his head, chasing them with a 
big ladle, and threatening to “chop ’em all up wid der axe, an’ bile ’em fer 
soup, ef dey did n’t clar out ob dis yer.” 

We locked the doors, which it had not occurred to Uncle Ben to do, 
pinned newspapers over the windows, to keep out prying eyes, and went 
to work. 

The room was decorated with flags, and festoons and wreaths of ever- 
greens ; and in the centre of each table was a tree with sugar canary-birds 
fastened to the branches, looking so natural that some of the children 
wanted to “hear de birds sing.” 

Everything was done to make this a pleasant day for the colored people, 
old and young, who often mourned sadly over the departed glories of the 
“ Christmas at ole massa’s.” Thinking of this only, they seemed sometimes 
almost willing to go back to their old life again; even as the Jows in the 
wilderness were ready sometimes to “go down into Egypt” once more, for 
the sake of some of the pleasures which they remembered. 

Christmas is the great holiday of the year all through the South, and 
particularly among the colored people. When they were slaves, they ate 
and drank and made merry from Christmas to Twelfth Day, — that is, the 
twelfth day after Christmas ; and on Twelfth Night they closed their holiday 
with a great entertainment, —an old English custom, which the first settlers 
in Virginia brought with them, and which many of their descendants still 
observe. 

I once asked an old colored woman, “ Why did the colored people think 
so much of Christmas, Aunty ?” 

“ Well, Missus, dar wor diff’en’ tings. We all got new clo’es Chitstinas, 
an’ ebery oder year a new blanket, an’ we did n’t hab no work, an’ dat wor 
all berry good. Den we all ’joyed oursel’s togeder, kase we did n’t know 
but dat ar would be de las’ time.” 

“ What made you think of that?” 

“ Why, yer see, Missus, af’er de Christmas, de traders comed ’long mos’ly, 
an’ some ob us wor like ter be sol’; an’ den we knowed we would n’t nebber 
see one ’noder no mo’, so we jes’ ’joyed oursel’s togeder one mo’ time, ’fore 
dat ar comed.” 

Yet notwithstanding this sad association with the time, their thoughts 
reverted pleasantly to the good things they had enjoyed ; for they are almost 
children in their love of gayety. 

So this Christmas dinner pleased them very much; and they came with 
happy, holiday faces, and seemed to enjoy everything to the utmost. The 
elders behaved with great dignity and propriety, but there were some comi- 
cal scenes among the children. 

The plates were filled before the doors were opened. There were turkey, 
roast beef, boiled ham, and plenty of vegetables ; and beside each plate was 
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a smaller one, containing pie and cake and a paper of candy, —all unaccus- 
tomed delicacies, that were eagerly despatched by the hungry children. 
Many of them seized upon the sweet things first, and devoured them before 
they touched the substantials. 

But I noticed one boy, who, instead of eating his dinner, piled the con- 
tents of his plate around the edge, leaving a clear space in the centre, and 
then sat looking anxiously toward the kitchen as if waiting for something. 
I went to him and asked if there was anything he wanted. He answered 
me with one word, “ Ca’b’ge.” 

I went to the kitchen. 

“Uncle Ben,” I said, “ have you any cabbage ?” 

“ Laws, yes, Missus, dar’s a hull biler full. Allus cooks ’em fer myse’f. 
Could n’t eat my dinner nohow widout ca’b’ge, an’ dis mornin’ cook a heap, 
kase I spected some de oder folks likes ’em too.” 

So I went back to the dining-room with a dish of cabbage. The boy was 
watching for me. Apparently divining my intention to fill his plate and 
carry the dish back, he called out before I reached him, “ Yer bes’ leab 
de dish heah, ma’am ; specs I kin eat it all.” 

I gave him the dish and turned to some one else. But in a few moments 
I again caught his eye fixed appealingly on me. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

“ Mo’ ca’b’ge.” 

I supplied him a second time, and stayed to watch his enjoyment. In an 
incredibly short time the dish was empty, and again he appealed to me for 
“ Mo’ ca’b’ge.” 

I think he must have eaten at least two cabbages. Then he departed, 
leaving turkey, pie, cake, and candy untouched. 

A little girl about seven years old was pointed out to me, with the remark, 
“That child has eaten enough for three men. She has eaten all her own 
dinner, and all she could snatch from the other children. Just watch her.” 

So I watched. She was a curious-looking child; and, unlike the others, 
who generally were quite clean and neatly dressed, she had on a very short, 
very dirty skirt, an old shawl tied round her waist so as to leave her arms 
free, and no shoes or stockings. She went to school; and a few days before 
Christmas her teacher had given her a quilted skirt, a woollen dress, and 
a pair of shoes and stockings, in which she appeared one day looking very 
nice. But the next she presented herself in her old suit, as dirty and 
bedraggled as ever ; and, being asked why she did not wear her new clothes, 
said that she “could n’t git ‘long nohow wid dem ar skirts slingin’ roun’ 
her heels. Dey was good ’nuff fer white folks, but she didn’t want ’em. 
An’ she warn’t a gwine ter wear shoes, kase dey hurt her feet; but dey 
sail in de puddle right smart.” 

But though Patsy did n’t care much about her clothes, she evidently cared 
a great deal about her dinner. The elder people had come in before the 
children, and some of them, as soon as they had finished, left the room. 
She went over to their table, and proceeded in the most leisurely manner 
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from one vacant place to another, eating everything left on the plates. Then, 
having secured several pieces of bread, she returned. 

Taking her plate, she marched off to the kitchen and brought back a 
bountiful supply of meat, with which and the bread she proceeded to make 
a sandwich after an entirely new fashion. 

She laid a piece of bread on the table, on it a piece of turkey, on top 
of that another piece of bread, then a piece of beef, on this a slice of 
ham, then bread again, then more turkey; by way of a finishing touch 
she reached over to a neighbor’s plate and grabbed a handful of dressing, 
which she laid on top of all and patted down securely; the children 
being just then called to order to sing, she put the entire structure into 
her hood, and sat upon it until going-home time. 

After the singing there was an address from General Howard, and then 
one from Sojourner Truth, who had on her turban of red, white, and blue, 
and her shawl made like the American flag, of stars and stripes. These 
articles are of silk, and were presented to her by a society of ladies at 
the West. 

Then the “merry Christmas” was over, and those who had enjoyed it 
so much went back with a sigh to their every-day working life. 

On our homeward way we encountered Uncle Henry and John the Bap- 
tist, two colored preachers, of whom we asked, “ Have you had a pleasant 
day ? ” 

“O yes,” they said, smilingly, — Uncle John remarking, “ Dar won’t neb- 
ber be anoder Christmas like dis yer dis side ob deff.” 

Uncle Henry, in his gentle, pleasant voice, said, “ De ladies done jes’ 
de bes’ dey knowed. Dar was all de ’commodations a body could ax. ’T 
war all jes’ as ladyfied as eber I seen. But Gen/’al Howard’s speech wor 
de bes’ ob all; dat, top ob de ’commodations !” 

His satisfaction could find no further expression in words, but resolved 
itself into an exclamation point. The next Sunday, at the hospital prayer- 
meeting, he prayed, in his trembling voice, for “a particular blessin’ onto de 
top ob Gen’al Howard’s head, an’ onto de top ob de heads ob all Gen’al 
Howard’s fam’ly.” 

He often prayed for his friends by name in this way; and as I looked 
at the venerable white head, —in this case truly a “crown of glory,” for it 
was “found in the way of righteousness,” —and listened to the gentle, 
earnest voice, I thought that surely none of them were ever the worse, 
and may have been much the better, for these simple words of prayer, that 
asked for them and theirs a heavenly blessing. 

We have spent more than one Christmas among the freedmen since then, 
but never one that left with us pleasanter memories. 

Elizabeth Kilham. 








OUR MIDNIGHT RAID. 


ELLE and I were firm friends ; we went to the same school, studied the same 

lessons, took part in the same pleasures, and, in fact, were always together. So 

when Aunt Maria wrote asking me to come and spend a few weeks with her, she 
also sent a cordial invitation to Belle. 

To say that we were pleased would but faintly express our delight. Visions of 
picnics, parties, straw-rides, etc., floated through our excited brains, and with the 
greatest impatience we awaited the day of our departure. It came at last, and I can 
truly say that not a tear dimmed our eyes at parting from our beloved parents. 

We had a long ride in the rail-cars, and, when we arrived at our destination, there 
stood Aunt Maria at the station to meet us. We were taken into a regular country 
vehicle, and after riding about a mile over a pleasant road we stopped at a large 
cheerful farmhouse ; this was Aunt Maria’s and Uncle John’s home. It would be 
superfluous to tell you of the delightful times we had, — how we sailed on the lake, 
rambled in the woods, romped and raced and came home tired out. You have all 
had a similar experience some time during your life, and know just what fun it is. 

One Saturday evening we bade good night to everybody, and retired at an early 
hour, in order to be up in due season to prepare for church. In spite of our efforts 
to keep awake, we fell fast asleep almost as soon as our heads touched the pillows. 

At about midnight I suddenly awoke ; it was in the middle of summer, our win- 
dows were wide open, the full moon shone brightly into our room, not a sound to 
be heard save the singing of the locusts. 

I turned around and to my astonishment found Belle also wide awake. 

** Halloa!” said I, ‘‘ are you awake too?” 

** Yes,” answered she, ‘‘and I’m awfully hungry.” 

A long pause. ‘‘ Belle,” said I, ‘‘wouldn’t it be fun to go down stairs and get 
something to eat?” 

** Just what I was going to say. But are n’t you afraid of the dark ?” 

** No, not very.” 

** Well, come on,” said she ; and, slipping quietly out of bed, we took hold of 
hands, and, opening the door, stepped silently and carefully down stairs, opened 
the kitchen door, and glided over the smooth white floor into the pantry. 

Simultaneously we gave vent to a sigh of relief, and stood still for a moment, 
listening. Not the slightest noise disturbed the night. I took down from an upper 
shelf a large platter, on which was placed a cold chicken. 

**O, we dare not touch that,” whispered Belle ; ‘‘it hasn’t been cut.” 

* Well, there are some crackers and cheese.” 
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** Crackers and cheese!” said Belle, turning up her dainty little nose, ‘*I’d—” 
But I interrupted her with ‘* Ah, here’s something nice! A lovely fresh molasses- 
cake ! shall we take it?” 

“Yes ; they ’ll think it was the rats, you know.” 

**It seems like stealing,” said I, in a sepulchral voice, and we stood there hesi- 
tating ; but the feeling of hunger completely overcame our sense of wrong, and, care- 
fully lifting it out of the cake-pan, we replaced the cover and retraced our steps. 
Again a sign of relief escaped us as we closed our bedroom door and felt that we 
were safe. I divided the cake equally, when suddenly a new difficulty arose. 

‘* What shall we do with the crumbs ?” queried Belle. 

We considered a moment, and then I removed the obstacle by proposing to eat with 
our heads out of the window. We did so, but in spite of our appetite found that 
we had mistaken our capacity, and when we had eaten enough each had quite a large 
piece left. 

** What shall we do with it?” I questioned. 

‘* Throw it away,” suggested Belle. 

** All right,” and, raising my arm, I gave the cake a toss and sent it flying into 
the garden, but unfortunately it struck our dear old Tabby, who was sleeping behind 
a currant-bush. The animal set up a most terrific miauling, which woke Towser 
the watch-dog, who began barking loud enough to deafen one. We hoped he would 
stop, — but no ; the cat kept up her mewing and Towser his howling till the window 
directly below us was thrown violently open, and out popped Aunt Maria’s head. 

Trembling with consternation we drew hastily back, but, Belle’s elbow coming in 
contact with the other piece of cake, it fell off and went plump on Aunt Maria’s 
venerable pate ! 

** Ow—w!” she screamed. 

“ What’s the matter now?” cried Uncle John’s deep voice from the other end 
of the room. 

** Spee —rits,” gasped Aunt Maria. ‘‘ Do go out and see what’s the matter!” 

Presently out came Uncle. He looked all around under the window, and finally 
found the piece of molasses-cake. 

‘* Why, it’s bread,” said he, smelling it. ‘‘ No, it isn’t, it’s cake!” and into the 
house he walked, one hand holding a candle, and the other that unfortunate piece 
of molasses-cake. 

It was a long time before we went to sleep again that night, and the next morning 
with trembling steps we walked slowly down stairs and met Aunt Maria’s stern 
countenance. With hanging heads and blushing cheeks we told her the whole story, 
at the conclusion of which, to our surprise and pleasure, she burst out laughing and 
said, ‘* Well, I never saw such children in all my life! but Ill forgive you this once, 
because you ’ve behaved so well since you’ve been here; but, the next time you ’re 
‘ hungry in the middle of the night, be careful not to take more than you want.” With 
this short lecture she dismissed us. 

All this happened a year ago, Belle and I are still friends. As the summer comes 
again, with its rainbow-tinted flowers and its soft warm breezes, it brings to us 
another kindly letter from the same dear hand. Erelong we shall be on our way 
to the old homestead, but among the list of plans for the enjoyment of the happy 
summer days there is not the faintest allusion to another midnight raid. 

Pearl Eytinge. 
153 East ssth St., New Yorx. 
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MY EXPERIENCE IN TRAPPING. 


LIKE many older than myself, I have often thought of contriving some way of 
making money without real hard work. 

So one day I happened to think that if I could only become a successful trapper, 
I could have some fun and make money at the same time. 

Now as I had seen people go along the road carrying game, which they had caught 
in some way unknown to me, I supposed of course that they had trapped it without 
any trouble ; and as I have always, since I was a very small boy, tried to imitate 
almost everything that I have seen done, I made up my mind to try my luck at 
trapping wild animals. If I should be successful, no doubt my fortune would soon 
be made. 

The first thing to be done was to procure a trap of some kind, and I thought a 
box trap would do better than none. I was attending school, and could devote but 
little time to my undertaking ; but every night after school hours I worked indus- 
triously, gathering pieces of old boards, and hunting for old nails, until I had secured 
enough to make quite a respectable box trap. 

And now I was at a loss to know how to make it, but being a very independent 
boy, I was determined not to ask any advice about it, but do the best I could alone. 

Now sawing the boards in proper lengths was not an easy matter, for the saw 
would go exactly where I didn’t want it to, and although when I began to work at 
it I thought I was ‘‘ cut out” for a carpenter, I soon gave up the. idea, and thought 
if I could only get this job off my hands, I should not try again very soon to build 
even a box trap. : 

After working many weary hours at it, I had the satisfaction of seeing the trap 
completed. The next morning I rose much earlier than usual, and away I ran to the 
woods as quickly as possible. I found a place where I supposed the rabbits would 
be sure to come in great numbers, and ¢hen, if one should chance to nibble the sweet 
apple which I had placed on the spindle for bait, Mr. Rabbit would be fast, and I 
should have the pleasure of carrying him home. 

At different times during the day I visited the woods, and was very much disap- 
pointed to find my trap empty each time ; but I was sure that the wexf morning my 
patience would be rewarded by finding a bright-eyed rabbit waiting for me to come 
and release him from his prison. 

The next day being Thanksgiving, I was up bright and early, and without waiting 
for breakfast I set off for the woods, and ¢here, just as I expected, the trap was sprung, 
and inside a good fat rabbit ! 

At first, I supposed it would be an easy matter to remove him from his prison, 
but happening to think that I had better be cautious and make sure work of it, I 
raised the cover of the trap very carefully, took hold of him, brought him out safely, 
and was just ready to run home with him, when behold! to my great mortification, 
my beautiful rabbit slipped out of my arms and went bounding through the woods 
as fast as he could jump. 

I looked after him a full minute before I could believe that he had escaped from 
me, and at first I thought that I had better follow and try to catch him. But I gave 
up that idea, and turned away towards home sorrowfully enough, and the rest of the 
day I spent in a very unthankful frame of mind ; for I was laughed at and called a 
blockhead more than once. 

Many times since then I have set my trap, hoping to catch something, but, never 
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succeeding, I have given up the idea of ever being a trapper ; and now I am endeav- 
oring to become what is better, — a good scholar, — and if I apply myself as indus- 
triously to my studies as I have to trapping, no doubt I shall succeed. 


George F. Greene, age 11 years, 9 months, 
Soutu Sanp Lake, Rens. Co., N. Y. 


OUR NEWSPAPERS. 


WE know that there are a great many advertisements in all our newspapers, and 
if we take pains to find out their meanings we shall be rewarded for our trouble by 
very interesting accounts of common things. 

The other day, in looking in the Boston Daily Advertiser, I saw among the list 
of advertisements ‘‘ Muscovado Sugar.” Now one would naturally suppose it to be 
a kind of sugar imported from Muscovado ; but we look in the Gazetteer, and find 
to our amazement that there is no such place. Then we search the dictionary, and 
there we see that it means a kind of unrefined sugar. The cane, which is grown in 
Havana or Louisiana, is exported to us, though still in a crude state, and advertised 
as raw or Muscovado sugar, the refining process being completed here. In the same 
list of sugars I saw ‘‘ Cienfuegos,” and had not the smallest idea what it meant ; 
but again the Gazetteer proved a faithful friend, and I found the word to be the name 
of a town in Cuba, whence an immense quantity of sugar is exported. 

These facts seem interesting, so let us look a little farther. Here is the list of 
metals. What can fig-iron be? It hardly seems as if it could mean an oblong mass 
of unforged iron, generally weighing about two hundred and fifty pounds. This we 
see is an important article of import, as it is brought to us from Russia and Sweden. 
Copper also is brought here in a rough state, in huge masses similar to the iron, only 
they are wedge-shaped, and are called ingots instead of pigs. It is a peculiar fact 
about iron, copper, and other metals, that they generally have some mysterious look- 
ing marks or signs on them like these, W R, R F, LN S, and sometimes these letters 
are enclosed in triangles or squares, All these are manufacturers’ marks, by which 
dealers can know the quality of the metals. 

‘* Staves and Heading.” Some one says, “‘ What does that mean?” Well, we 
will find out. They are really all the parts of barrels and hogsheads, ready to be fitted 
to each other, but shipped in this way in order to take up less room. They are made 
in Maine, sent from there to the West Indies, put together, filled with molasses and 
sent back to Portland, where their contents are refined into sugar. 

One often sees this advertisement: ‘*‘ Wanted —a ship to load with deals for Liver- 
pool.” Now what should you suppose “deals” were? I should guess some sort of 
black wood, for I always imagined deal tables to be very black and hard. But they 
are just common timber cut into different lengths, ready for building purposes. This 
is sometimes called ‘“‘ dimension lumber.” 

In the next column we find that the brig Ocean Pearl, advertised to sail for Aus- 
tralia, has ranked in the highest class at French Lloyds for nine years, In other 
papers I have also seen British and North German Lloyds mentioned. I thought, 
without much consideration, that Lloyds were a kind of goods imported from North 
Germany, France, and England ; but by various means I have found that it is the 
name of a room in a Merchants’ Exchange, used by a special association of merchants 
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and insurers. These people publish a book, which is also called Lloyds, A book 
of French Lloyds would tell about all the French vessels, and about American vessels 
too ; for the French send agents over to this country, and they are employed by ship- 
builders and owners to come and rank their vessels. A person wishing to buy or 
employ a ship may find everything about her in this book. He can see how old she 
is, how high she has ranked in the Lloyds, and for how long; whether she is sea- 
worthy, &c., &c. A vessel of the highest rank is marked ‘* A 1.” 

We now begin to see how many different kinds of things a newspaper brings 
together, and from how many parts of the world they may come. In almost any 
column of advertisements are wines from California and France, ropes and cordage 
from Russia, linseed, shellac, indigo, gunny-bags, &c., from Calcutta, and raisins, 
wines, olive-oil, almonds, and grapes from Malaga. Then there is English ale, cigars 
and tobacco from Havana, and hundreds of other things. 

Side by side we see vessels for London, Buenos Ayres, Antwerp, Melbourne, Otago, 
Charleston, Montevideo, Bordeaux, Cape Town, Rio Janeiro, Demarara, and Gibraltar. 

These facts I have learned from a few common advertisements, which until now 
I have scarcely noticed. Belle Rogers, age 15. 


Pomrret, Conn. 


CHANGES. 


GOLDEN curl and shining brown eye, 

Rounded cheek where the roses lie, 

Pattering steps from dear little feet, 

Mischievous fingers, frolicsome, fleet, — 
Grandmamma’s Pet! 


Busy-fingered, sweet little maid, 
On the stool at pa’s feet, with his slippers to braid ; 
Trilling song-snatches, his hand on her curls, 
Busiest, prettiest, sweetest of girls, — 

Papa’s Joy! 


Queenly and lovely, most bright and most sweet, 
Clear-voiced and graceful, in beauty complete ; 
Pure-hearted, loving, beloved, and fair, 
Entangling a heart in each mesh of her hair, — 
Mother's Pride! 


Beautiful form, lying passive and still, 
Down-droppéd eyelids, so heavy and chill, 
Folded small fingers, —a lily between, — 
Ah, fair frozen lily ! the fairest e’er seen! — 
Death’s plucked Flower ! 


Star-crownéd seraph, white garmented, meet 

To touch the gold harpstrings in choruses sweet, 

Bending from heaven to draw by her hand 

The dear one below to the Beautiful Land, — 
God’s Belovéd! 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
Words and Music by — Gay. 
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2. Mer - ry, mer - ry, cheer-y, cheer - y, Let the song ring out; 
3 Peal - ing, peal - ing, steal - ing, steal - ing In - to eve - ry heart, 
4 Pre- cious sea - son! O, with rea - son Joy-ous-ly we sing ! 
5. Sweet the meet - ing, dear the greet - ing, Bright with song and play; 
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Come with sing - ing, joy - ful ring - ing; Car-ol, Christmas chime! 
Set the fly - ing ech - oes try - ing ‘To re - peat the shout. 
Let the chim - ing, let the rhym - ing Sweetest memories start. 
Round thee ev - er, fad - ing nev - er, Ho-liest vis - ions cling. 
Car - ol sing - ing come we, bring - ing Praise for Christmas day. 
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Car - ol, car - ol, *Tis a hallowed time; Car- - - - ol 
Sing - ing, ring - ing, Carol, Christmas chime ! 
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Come with singing, joyful ringing, Carol, Christmas chime ! 
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carol, ’Tis a_ hallowed time. 
Carol, Christmas chime ! 


























WORD SQUARE. —No. I. 


My Ist is the trembling poplar-tree ; 

My 2d, the margin of the sea ; 

My 3¢ are straight sticks, slim and tall ; 

My 4th they are when vertical ; 

My 5th are homes for little birds, 

I ’ve told enough ; now guess the words. 
L. B. H. 


PLANTED FLOWERS. — No. 2. 


. Plant a cat, and what will come up ? 

Plant one of the officers of a bank, 
and what will come up? 

. Plant the figure 4, and what will come 
up? 

Plant Queen Victoria’s pocket-book, 
and what will come up ? | 

5. Plant a blank book, and what will come 
up? 

Plant a gill of wheat, and what will 
come up? 


a 





» 
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a 
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7. Plant Mount Vesuvius, and what will | 
come up? 

8. Plant a clear conscience, and what will 
come up? 


ILLUSTRATED 








9. Plant South Carolina, and what will 
come up? 

10. Plant a dandy, and how will he come 
up? 

11. Plant the September gale, and what 
will come up? 

12, Plant your last bottle of wine, and 
what will come up? 

13. Plant an oak-tree in Broadway, and 
what will come up? 


ENIGMA. — No. 3. 


T am composed of 9 letters. 

My 6, 5, 4, 7, I is a sort of trimming for 
dresses 

My 2, 7, 5 no earthly power could make 
a boy live without. 

My 8, 2 is a note in music. 

My 6, 4, 3 flies all night and plays with a 
ball by day. 

My 9, 7, I every man’s tobacco-box should 
have. 

My whole is a “cute” sketch in a recent 
number of ‘Our Young Folks.” 

Clarie Foy. 


REBUS.—No. 4. 
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DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE.—No. 5. 


Foundation Words. 
I was and am not ; what I was of yore 
I am not now; I shall be nevermore. 


Cross Words. 
1. Eternal grief transfixed in stone. 
2. Father of one who sang of victory, 
Whose chant triumphant hailed her 

people free. 

3. “ The pride of pageantry, the —— of 
power.” 

4. “ And be your —— to-day the helmet 
of Navarre.” 


ILLUSTRATED 





5. To fail and sink, to perish utterly, 
Engulfed forever in the sounding sea, 
Just in the sight of bliss awaiting me. 


6. The emblem of a country free and 
proud, 
I stand where lightnings glare, and 
thunders answer loud. 


7. A quiet village, home of simple folk, 
Once in a decade famous. 


8. Beneath our feet, yet still in upper 
air. 





FLL. R. 


REBUS.—No. 6. 

















Hitty Maginn. 


ANSWERS. 


100. Marseilles. 
zor. Andes. 
r co 2 & ss 

102, TAMIL 
OMEGQ€A 
RiGuHtT 
ELATE 

103. MARY 
AMIE 
RIGA 
YEAR 





104 Men cnange with fortune, manners change with 
mes. 
Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

{(Men) (change) (with) (four tune) (man hack} 
fcoaaee) (with) (c limes) (Ten nets) (with) (book 
sand) (prince hip ells) (with) (Times)). 

105. Harvard College. 

106. Eupatorium Perfoliatum. 

107. “Liberty and Union, now and forever, 
one and inseparable.” — Daniel Webster. 

[Albert. Forever. Danae. Abdiel. Isolde. Paris, 
Ninian. Dun-Edin. None. Yvetot. Owl.] 
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Happy New Year to all our dear young 

friends! We greet you once more with fresh 
pages and fair pictures : may they gladden your 
eyes and cheer your hearts, wherever you are, in 
your many thousand homes, scattered all over the 
land ! 

There is to us something exhilarating in this 
beginning of a new volume. Well, we are all 
beginning a New Volume just now. The New 
Year lies before us, as yet unopened, — a great 
strange Book in heaven’s own blue and gold! 
What wonders are in those hidden leaves! what 
pleasant, sad, beautiful, unwelcome things for 
every one of us! 

Dear friends, may we all approach that New 
Volume of our Lives with high resolves and 
cheerful trust, aware that our own acts are to be 
recorded therein, and that all the varied contents 
of the Book, whether sweet or bitter, will in the 
end be blessed to us, or otherwise, according to 
the hearts with which we read ! 


Havinc offered prizes for rebuses and riddles, 
which have exercised the ingenuity of our young 
friends ; for essays, which have called out their 
literary talents ; and for answers to difficult ques- 
tions, which have taught them to investigate and 
think, we now propose a test for their moral per- 
ceptions in the following 

PRIZE QUESTION. 

What are the characteristics of a gentleman? 

For answers to this question, by subscribers 
under seventeen years of age, we offer the follow- 
ing prizes : — 

For the best answer written by a boy, $ 20.00 

For the secondbest “ “ “ 15.00 

For the third best o . 10.00 

For the best answer written bya girl, $20.00 

For the second best “ ba aes 15.00 

For the third best bi * = 10.00 


Answers to be sent in before the first day of | 
next March; each competitor giving his or her | 


full name, age, and address. 

Members of families in which our Magazine is 
taken, and also persons who receive it regularly 
from the newsdealers, will be classed as sub- 
scribers. 

Conciseness will be regarded as a prime merit 
in the answers. Yet we do not limit them in 
length; for the person who has most to say on 








the subject may say it more pointedly than another 
may say his /east, and so be more concise, though 
filling a greater space. By conciseness we mean 
“ much in a few words.” 

** But there are several definitions to the word 
gentleman,” we hear somebody object ; ‘‘ how is 
one to know which kind to describe?” What we 
intend is, that each shall give his or her concep- 
tion of a true gentleman, in the best sense of the 
term. Let the boys describe such a character as 
they would wish to become ; and let the girls give 
their idea of what a gentleman should be. Then 
will it not be interesting to compare the two? 


From the author of “ Seven Little Sisters” we 
have the following letter and Christmas Hymn :— 


Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

I know you all enjoy Christmas time, and plan 
little gifts and pleasant surprises for your father 
and mother, brothers and sisters ; but don’t forget 
that we have a larger family of brothers and sis- 
ters than any house can contain, and that the true 
Christmas spirit makes us hold out our hands and 
open our hearts to them as heartily and with as 
good a will. 

Let me tell you what we did a year ago, and 
perhaps it may serve as a hint to some of you for 
making a merry Christmas for your poorer broth- 
ers and sisters. 

We had been keeping a sewing-school for poor 
children, and I said to them, in November, “‘ Now 
we will take all our patchwork and put it together, 
and I think it will make two quilts. When they 
are done, you shall give them as a Christmas 
present to the two most needy children in the 
school,” 

The quilts were finished with a will ; and the 
Saturday before Christmas we voted to decide 
who should have them. Each child came up to 
me and whispered her vote, and I was delighted 
to find that most of the votes were exactly what I 
should have given myself. At last one little girl, 
lame and poorly clad, said, with all simplicity, 
“TI vote for Maggie Cahill and myself.” 

“ But, Katie,” I remonstrated, ‘‘ we can’t vote 
for ourselves.” 

“My aunt said I must, for nobody was poorer 
than I,’ replied Katie. and it was a difficult mat- 
ter to explain to her that we can’t give ourselves 
presents, 
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When the polls were closed, I told the children 
that they should come on Christmas afternoon to 
hear the decision. 

In the mean time I had taught them this little 
hymn, which I send you, and when they stood in 
a great circle round the room on Christinas after- 
noon they repeated it, answering each other in 
alternate verses and all joining in the last. Just 
as they finished, Santa Claus appeared in their 
midst, loaded with presents. There was a sudden 
commotion, half fright, half pleasure, and then 
the children followed him in a crowd to the upper 
end of the room, where he proceeded to unload 
the great bag which hung over his should 
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To tue Epitors or THe “ Younc Forks”: 

Let me thank you for your defence of my advice 
that young Americans should not use in writing 
the words “‘ commence ”’ and “‘ presume.” 

I had one or two reasons for giving that advice 
which it may be well to mention. Both words 
— having, of course, their proper place in lan- 
guage, in the hands of a master—are so fre- 
quently used wrongly in America, that the wise 
advice, as I believe, to young and unskilled au- 
thors, is not to use them at all. It is just as I 
should advise young friends of mine not to use 
laudanum, though under skilful direction the use 





There was something for each one, and at the 
bottom a pretty work-box for the most industrious, 
and a new dress for the one who had fewest com- 
forts athome. ‘The children had to vote on these 
matters; and last of all we announced the de- 
cision regarding the quilts. I think everybody 
was glad to hear that they would go to Maggie 
Cahill and lame Katie, both motherless little girls ; 
and it was pleasant to see how the children pressed 
forward to help the little lame girl carry home her 
cumbrous bundle. 

I didn’t want to send you the hymn without its 
application. That was its first; can’t you give it 


a second? Jane ANDREWS, 


A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


I heard a group of children 
Singing with hearty cheer, 

“ O, Christmas is all gladness, 
The best day of the year!” 

* And why do you say, O children, 
That Christmas is the best? 

Why do you call this wintry day 
More glad than all the rest?” 


“ Because,” said the happy voices, 
“ The Christ Child, full of love, 
Brought us this day a message 
From our Father who dwells above.” 
“ And what were the words of the message ? 
What said the Christ Child then?” 
“The words were a promise of peace on earth, 
A song of good-will to men. 
“ He told us that God, his Father, 
Is our dear Father too ; 
That we are brothers and sisters, 
God’s family loving and true ; 
“ That all our trials and troubles 
We must help each other to bear; 
That in all our joy and gladness 
We must give to each a share.” 
When I hear the children disputing, 
I wonder, and ask, to reprove, 
“ Do you know the Christ Child’s message, 
And the brotherhood of love?” 





of laud is a great blessing. 

Commence, as you have truly said, is identical 
with degin in meaning. It has no advantage over 
it, but has the disadvantage of many words of 
French origin, that it does not harmonize so easily 
with the familiar English words as does the Saxon. 
I think no one would willingly change 

“ Begin, my soul, the exalted lay,” 
into 
“‘Commence, my soul, the exalted lay,” 
unless he had been to some very bad school. 

For all this, there has crept in the habit of using 
“commence,” with an infinitive verb following it. 
Thus half-taught people say, “I commenced to 
write ” for “ I commenced writing,”’ which is bad, 
or “TI began to write,” which is good. This is 
simply wrong, — it shows ig e and p 
both. And because it is so frequent as to have 
become a real vulgarity, I advised the disuse of 
the unnecessary and dangerous word by young 
writers. 

Presume has its legitimate place, for some peo- 
ple. The four meanings in the dictionary are 

1. To believe previously without examination. 

2. To venture without positive leave. 

3. To form confident or arrogant opinions. 

4. To make confident or arrogant attempts. 

Tn every use, it probably conceals the idea of 
“presumption.” Now a man of genius may him- 
self Jresume, in either of these uses of the word ; 
but young America may not, in any, though it does 
not always like to be told so. 

Then as to using it for describing the action of 
others. By a ridiculous misfortune a false use of 
“presume”? swept through the second-rate acade- 
mies of America about thirty years ago. Yankees 
were ridiculed for an incorrect use they made of 
the word “guess.”” That word has its true uses, 
yet it may be, and often was, abused. The igno- 
rant teachers took alarm, I think, and told their 
scholars to say ‘‘ presume”’ instead of “ guess,” 
much as Mrs. General taught her girls to shape 
their mouths rightly by saying “ prunes, prism, 
and prunella.” I never could find any other ex- 





planation of the absurdity by which many a man 
and woman “presumes” that John will come in 
the train, instead of honestly “ guessing” that he 
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will come. Because the word is an affectation in 
nine cases out of ten where it is used in New Eng- 
land, I advised my young friends not to use it at all. 
Respectfully yours and theirs, 
Epw. E. Hate. 


ROCHESTER, October 14, 1870. 
Dear “Younc Forks ” : — 

I think you may count us among your most de- 
voted admirers, for we are the happy possessors 
of five bound volumes of “Our Young Folks.” 
They have been circulated and read, in our neigh- 
borhood, until they would, I think, delight any 
editor’s heart. 

We have had some arguments about the ex- 
pression, ‘* Ninety-nine cases out of a hundred.” 
Mr. Hale uses it in his last article, but is it strictly 
correct? Should he not say, “ Ninety-nine iz a 
hundred?” Will you please favor us with your 
opinion? 

I think “ We Girls” is perfectly splendid, and 
I was greatly relieved when the deed of gift was 
found, though my sister was quite disappointed. 
She wanted to see what they would do without it. 
I hope “ Our Young Folks” will always be as suc- 
cessful and interesting as it is now, and I am sure 
that I shall always think as much of it as I do now. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lizzie L. S—. 

It will be seen that Mr. Hale, in his letter which 
we have given above, uses again the same form of 
expression which our correspondent criticises, — 
“In nine cases out of ten”; and this she will 
admit is more elegant than ‘/# nine cases in 
ten,” since the repetition of the particle, so dis- 
agreeable to a nice ear, is thereby avoided. Either 
expression is correct, —as we think ninety-nine 
persons z# a hundred will agree. 


Our friends have favored us with some capital 
Word Squares \ately ; and Hitty Maginn has sent 
us an article on the construction of this interesting 
class of puzzles. We shall try to find room for it. 


Here are two interesting questions sent us by 
correspondents. Who can answer them? 

“When and why was the 4th day of March 
selected as the day for inaugurating the President 
of these United States?” 

“ How did the term Afrs. Grundy originate?” 


“Cousin Grace.” Your story seems unfinished ; 
at least, no point of interest is reached, as far as it 
goes. — No, we shall not be offended if you try 
again. 


“ Fessie.” Your “ Little Blossom” has a pretty 
thought in it, but it is imperfectly expressed. You 
will have to try again, and perhaps many times, 
before you can write a poem. 


Minna B. F., Dresden. Your letter of last April 
got mislaid. The missing number has been sent 
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to your address. We shall be glad to hear from 
you again. 


Books For THE Houipays. — Messrs. Lee and 
Shepard’s list is unusually full and attractive this 
season. “ Little Folks Astray,” one of “‘ Little 
Prudy’s Flyaway Series,” by Sophie May, has 
only to be named to be recommended. “ Double 
Play,” by Edward Everett, is a well-told, lively 
story, descriptive of boys’ ways at their lessons 
and at their games. “‘ Handel and Haydn” — 
two stories in one volume, the second of “The 
Tone Masters” series— will be sure to attract 
young readers who are interested in music and the 
lives of the great composers. 

Mr. Baker’s “‘ Social Stage,” containing original 
dramas and other entertainments for home and 
school representation, will be welcomed as a use- 
ful addition to our small stock of books of this 
class. ‘Going on a Mission,” and “‘ Who will 
Win?” by Paul Cobden, promise well as the be- 
ginning of “The Beckoning Series,” which is to 
consist of six volumes. “ Field and Forest,” by 
Oliver Optic, begins the “ Upward and Onward 
Series.” 

A really excellent book for boys, in which the 
history and geography of Acadie is blended with 
a wide-awake narrative of school and vacation 
adventures, is “ The Boys of Grand Pré School,” 
by the author of the “‘ Dodge Club.” 

““Why and How,” by R. H. Conwell, an inter- 
esting little book, full of curious facts and anec- 
dotes, tells us why the Chinese emigrate to this 
country, and how they get here. ‘ The Spring- 
dale Stories” are a complete series, in six volumes, 
—“‘ Nettie’s Trial,” “Adele,” “ Herbert,” “ Eric,” 
“ Ennisfellen,” and “ Johnstone’s Farm,” by Mrs. 
S. B. C. Samuels, — and a very pretty series it is. 

Of this firm’s more elegant books, we can recom- 
mend “‘ The House on Wheels,” translated from 
the French, as a charming tale; and “ Letters 
Everywhere” as a very ingenious little volume, 
showing up the a/phadet in amusing pictures and 
stories. All the above-named books are fully il- 
lustrated. 

Messrs. Fields, Osgood, & Co. bring out in holi- 
day dress two old acquaintances of “‘ Our Young 
Folks,” — William Henry and Lawrence. The 
** Letters” of the former, and the “* Adventures” 
of the latter “ Among the Ice-Cutters, Glass-Mak- 
ers, Coal-Miners, Iron-Men, and Ship-Builders,” 
make two handsome volumes. 

“The Story of Columbus,” ‘“ Putnam the 
Brave,” “‘Rip Van Winkle,” and “The Ballad 
of Abraham Lincoln,” —issued separately last 
year, — are now published together in one quar- 
to volume, under the general title of ‘ Brave 
Ballads for American Children, by Popular Au- 
thors.”” It contains all the original full-page col- 
ored pictures, sixteen in number. The ballads, 
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you will remember, are by Bayard Taylor, R. H. 
Stoddard, E. C. Sted , and J. T. Trowbridge. 

“Cinderella” and “ Little Red Riding Hood” 
are two new volumes issued in similar style to the 
above, and illustrated with original colored pic- 
tures. (See Advertisements.) 

The same firm also publish ‘‘ Vagabond Adven- 
tures,” by Ralph Keeler, — the true story of a boy 
who ran away from home, became a negro minstrel, 
and afterwards made the tour of Europe for $ 181, 
—with the assistance, we may add, of a good deal 
of Yankee wit. Although not designed as a ju- 
venile book, it is one that cannot fail to interest 
and delight young and old. 

The readers of the “ Fairy Egg” will be glad to 
hear of a new fairy story by the same author, — 
** Daffy Down Dilly and her Friends,” the first of 
a series of three, published by A. K. Loring. 





“Snow Bound.” We cannot give an extended 
list of good Indoor Games, but we venture to 
name Le Cercle for the Parlor, Cue Alleys, and 
the Game of Detectives These and several other 
good games can be had of D. B. Brooks and Bro., 
Boston. Perhaps it would be best to send to 
them for a list. 


Tuts pleasant letter comes to us from Dresden, 
over the sea : — 

Dear “Younc Forks,”—At last my little 
man sleeps, and I sit down in my cosey corner 
room to write a line to the “Young Folks.” 
First I ’1l tell you a little about myself, that you 
may know that what I write is on good author- 
ity. I am twenty-two years old! Yes, “ Young 
Folks,” you think me too old, don’t you? to 





have anything to do with your magazine; but 
wait a minute! My mother says I ‘ll never be 
anything but a child if I live till old age creeps 
over me. My husband isa German, or rather a 
Saxon officer. He has one married sister who has | 
six children, two of whom are older than I ; and 
it is about the games that are played in this family 
that I am going to write. 

First of all comes the dear old Christmas-tree, — | 
very like the American tree. It has on it candles, | 
gold and silver nuts, tiny paper boxes of brilliant 
colors and filled with bon-bons, — but no presents ! 
It stands in the centre of the room, and around it 
are arranged tables on which all the gifts are laid. 
Every child, from the youngest to the oldest, takes 
part in preparing these little surprises. After all 
the young people and relations have exchanged 
cries of pleasure, kisses, and thanks, papa and | 
mamma are politely asked to walk into the other | 
room and wait until called for. What a rushing 
round, and pulling out from secret places, consul- 
tations, and final arrangements! At last the prin- 
cipal table is in order and the happy parents are 
brought in by their eager children, and the ve! 





[January. 


joicing becomes general again. After a while the 
candles are put out, and the party goes into the 
dining-room to supper, consisting of the regular 
repast, with its annual salad, punch, and Christ- 
mas cake in addition. 

Christmas day is passed at church and in a grand 
family dinner. In the evening the tree is again 
lighted, and shown to the most intimate friends of 
the family, —and so on, during the week follow- 
ing: so that in reality none of the presents are 
moved until after New Year’s day. I never saw 
anywhere such a quantity of gifts as in the Ger- 
man families; all are satisfied generally, for each 
person during the foregoing year has, from time 
to time, made out a long list of wishes (wear- 
ing apparel included), all which are fulfilled, if 
possible 

The next féte is the night before the New Year. 
A 16t of young people meet together, each having 
brought with him or her a little packet of rolls of 
paper. After the pleasant supper has been dis- 
posed of, all sit round the table, having first put 
the paper rolls into a large basket, which is given 
into the hands of the mother of the young hostess 
or host. A rap on the table, and papa stands up 
with a sheet of written paper in his hand and 
reads out a conundrum. A moment’s hush, and 
one after the other tries to guess it. Hurrah! 
somebody ’s found the answer. And that “ some- 
body” receives the first ball, etc., that comes 
handy to mamma. “Somebody” takes off the 
first wrapping and reads a name, — “ Bertha S.” ; 
and when Bertha S. opens the little parcel she 
finds there a gift — or “‘ Andenken,” as it is called 
here — from some friend ; and so it continues, a 
conundrum for each gift — and whoever has guessed 
rightly the most times receives in turn a prize from 
the family. 

Now, dear ‘‘ Young Folks,” there are many more 
pretty games to write about, that I have only found 
to be played by the German boys and girls, and 
if you like to hear some more about them, I ’ll 
send you another letter next summer. 

Please to know that my little son Bertchen has 
been playing round mother’s desk while she was 
writing the last half of this letter, being rather in- 
dignant that his high chair was used for an ink- 
stand. 

And now good by, little friends. Iam very glad 
to hear from you in my distant but happy home. 

Minna B. F. 


Acatn this month a large number of communi- 
cations are crowded out of “Our Letter Box,” — 
some that have been waiting a good while. From 
persons desiring “ unknown correspondents” we 


have received such a flood of communications that 
we are obliged to postpone the consideration of all 
of them until next month. We hope that our kind 
friends will continue to have patience with us. 
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KITTY AND THE CHILDREN. 
Drawn sy Miss L. B. Humpneey.] {See Kitty's Letter. 





